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CHAPTER XI. 


HAVING agreed to his nephew’s stipulations, Mr. Denison con- 
sidered himself absolved from all further responsibility with re- 
gard to his daughter. Jobn was to marry her. He might make 
anything of her he pleased. If he erred in his management of 


her, so much the worse for him. John, therefore, appeared in 
London the next day armed with full power to act as should 
seem best to him. He took no extreme measures. John was 
above all things moderate and conciliatory. First he patched 
up a truce between the outraged aunt and the rebel. With 
some difficulty Lady Louisa was induced to give the culprit an- 
other trial. The culprit, by dint of much persuasion and no 
little ridicule, was brought to express regret for past misdeeds, 
and to promise amendment in the future. Moreover, Lady 
Louisa, at her nephew’s instigation, unearthed a certain Mrs. 
Andrews, a pleasant, sensible sort of woman, to act as com- 
panion-governess to Miss Denison. Beguiled by the promise of 
a riding horse, a pony-carriage, and a certain amount of liberty, 
Cicely agreed to spend the next two years at Abbottsleigh, 
under this lady’s care. She also promised to refrain from wilful 
opposition to her duenna, which promise, let us add, she faith- 
fully kept. Having accomplished his mission, John madz his 
preparations for a shooting trip of indefinite duration, on which, 
he started six weeks later. Cicely openly bewailed his departure 
chiefly for personal reasons. 
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“It is simply horrid of you to go off like this,” she grumbled, 
with frank selfishness, “just when I am growing up, and want 
you more than ever I did in my life before.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“In every way. For one thing I thought that if you backed 
me up, and promised to look after me, we might persuade father 
to let me go out hunting this winter.” 

John shook his head. “My dear Cicely,” he said quietly, 
“your father does not approve of ladies in the hunting field, 
neither, to tell the truth, do I.” 

She flushed up. “Oh, of course not!” was her tart reply. 
“You men are so selfish. You want to keep all the nice things 
to yourselves,” 

He smiled. “And you women are so unselfish. You always 
leave us all the nice things, don’t you? You wouldn’t dream of 
asking me to give up a trip I’ve looked forward to for years, and 
hang about at Abbottsleigh all the winter, would you, simply to 
give you a few days of doubtful and dangerous amusement?” 

- “Oh, if you look at it in that way,” she shrugged her 
shoulders petulantly, “at least you might pretend to enjoy 
being with me,” she added in an aggrieved way. 

“And at least you might pretend to regret my absence a 
little, apart from selfish motives,” he retorted drily. 

She blushed a fiery crimson. “If you think I care for you 
only for what I can get out of you—-—” she burst out pas- 
sionately. “ How mean, how unfriendly of you! I wouldn’t go 
out hunting with you now, no, not for anything, not if you 
went down on your knees to me to do it.” 

John, who was rather fond of teasing her, laughed outright at 
this. “I won’t put your resolution to such a test,” he said. “ I'li 
tell you, though, what I will do, if you will give me your word 
of honour to keep with Stiles; I’ll try and get permission for 
you to ride to the meets this winter.” 

Her eyes sparkled. “Make it George, not Stiles,” she said 
coaxingly, laying her hand upon his arm. “Oh, John, dear 
John! I will love you so if you'll only let me go with George.” 
George being a young groom, as thoughtless and hot-headed as 
his mistress, while Stiles was the pursy old coachman, the last 
person to run the slightest risk to life and limb. 

John remained unmoved by these blandishments,.for he shook 
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his head. “Go with Stiles or not at all,” he said briskly. 
“There’s my offer. Take it or leave it as you please.” 

And on the principle of half a loaf being better than no 
bread, Cicely did take it. 

Amongst other indulgences, her cousin had requested that 
Cicely might be permitted some society amongst girls of her 
own age. Mrs. Langley’s mild offer of hospitality accordingly 
had been accepted, and on the appointed day Miss Denison, 
primed with instructions as to good behaviour, made her appear- 
ance in Pont Street. She found Esme alone, and was soon 
pouring into her ears a full, true, and particular account of her 
late passage at arms and its consequences. 

“ After all, I had the best of it,” she declared, with triumph. 
“First I had all the fun, and it cas fun,” chuckling gleefully 
over her misdeeds. “You should have seen me strutting along 
in the Paris mantle, all beads and lace; her best bonnet, the 
pink and black one she wore at Ascot, perched on my head, and 
her new brocade, black with pink rosebuds, trailing in the dust 
behind me. Soames says it will never be fit to put on again, 
but that’s nonsense. She only wants it for herself, that’s all. 
And I got hold of the box with all the messes she dabs on her 
face, her eyebrows, her teeth, her false front, the most extra- 
ordinary things. I stuck them all on. The eyebrows would 
not go straight, and the front kept slipping down my forehead ; 
still, the general effect, the tout ensemble, was lovely. It 
seemed a pity to waste it, so out I pranced, up Sloane Street, 
ordered a few little odds and ends in her name at all her pet 
shops; and then I really meant to take a turn in the Park, but 
at Albert Gate I met her driving in state, with that old Culver- 
land hag by her side. My dear aunt,” with a delighted giggle, 
“T fear, let her angry passions rise when she saw me. She 
gave me one look, stopped the carriage, hauled me in, and 
brought me home. ‘Go to your room, she said. ‘When I feel 
able to talk calmly of this outrageous and disgusting exhibition 
you have made of yourself, I will speak to you.’ The fact of 
the matter,” continued this audacious damsel, “is she’s afraid 
to say much. You see I know all about the eyebrows, and all 
the rest of it. Well! I never saw her for two days, till John 
appeared, and made it all right. To please him I said I was 
sorry, which I wasn’t, and wouldn’t do it again, which is a pity, for 
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there’s nothing I should enjoy more. Then she lectured me, 
and, as a favour, bestowed her forgiveness on me, which I didn’t 
care twopence for. Now comes the cream of the whole joke. 
Fraulein is to go, and a good riddance to her, for she’s a sneak, 
and I can’t endure her. I’m to stay here till the end of the 
month, and then go to Abbottsleigh with Mrs. Andrews, not a 
governess, but a sort of companion. No more regular lessons, 
just French, and German, and reading, and music, which I shan’t 
mind. And I’m to have a pony-cart, and go to tennis parties, 
and ride! I can tell you, it won’t be half bad. Very different 
from sticking in the school-room with Fraulein and her back- 
board. If John would not behave so odiously, I might have 
quite a good time.” 

“ But why do you find fault with your cousin? I thought all 
this was his doing,” Esme put in. 

Cicely frowned. “ He’s behaving atrociously,” she said crossly. 
“ Not over this last scrape. That’s all right. But wanting to go 
away and shoot elephants and tigers and all sorts of ridiculous 
animals, leaving me alone at Abbottsleigh without a soul to 
speak to. I call it disgusting. He never thought of going 
before. Why should he now?” Her voice broke; she turned 
hastily to the window, as a maid-servant entered the room with 
a parcel. 

Esme took it. 

“A box from Welburn, and addressed to me!” she said 
wonderingly. 

“From Welburn!” echoed Cicely, who by this time had got 
the better of her emotion. “Why, that’s not far from Abbotts- 
leigh. It’s the station for Lisle. Do you know Mr. Lisle? 
Yes? Really? And he sends you flowers?” for by this time 
the box was open, “and such flowers! What roses! Oh! I 
could shake you! You demure little fraud! To go about 
looking so innocent, as if butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth 
and being friends with Mr. Lisle, who is one of the fastest men 
in London. Do tell me all about him! I’ve heard people say 
he’s quite the most fascinatingly wicked man imaginable.” 

At this Esme’s indignation overcame her shyness. “He's 
nothing of the sort,” she protested warmly. “We know him 
well and like him immensely. He’s the kindest and most good- 
natured of men.” 
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In justice to Cicely it must be said that she had no suspicion 
of the state of the matter. To her a love affair was but synony- 
mous with flirtation, a pleasing pastime and suitable sub- 
ject for banter. And so “He’s an awful flirt at all events,” 
she cried mockingly. “Take care, Esme. He never means a 
syllable he says. He makes love deliciously, seems perfectly de- 
voted, and then pst !— off he goes, leaving one broken-hearted, 
raging, and all the other women laughing at one. You can 
never feel sure of him.” 

“TI don’t believe a word you say,” retorted Esme with wither- 
ing contempt. “I do know Mr. Lisle, and you don’t. He’s not 
the least ¢hat sort of man. You don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

Cicely looked offended. “Oh! if you take it like that,” she 
retorted huffily, “only I must say it’s rather absurd for you to 
fire up just because of a little bit of chaff. There’s nothing to 
sulk about.” 

“Tm not sulking,” protested the other. “I don’t care about 
that sort of conversation, that’s all. Some girls think it funny, 
I know—I don’t. Itisn’t nice . . . and it isn’t true.” 

There was a pause. Cicely walked to the window, where her 
pride fought a little battle with her better feelings, and got the 
worst of it. “I’m awfully sorry,” she acknowledged at last. 
“You're quite right to stick up for your friends, and I was very 
wrong to repeat silly gossip as the servants do. I beg your 
pardon, and I won't do it again,” with which full and free 
apology harmony was restored for the remainder of the afternoon. 

Esme, however, was not sorry to find herself alone at last. 
She smiled to herself as she gently fingered the big bouquet of 
La France roses. The kind of all others she preferred, and 
matching exactly the new frock she was wearing that evening. 
How thoughtful of him! How nice to be remembered, es- 
pecially after the disagreeable impression left by Cicely’s words. 
Not that she would allow herself to give a second thought to 
them. She knew how meaningless such conversation was. Only 
it was hateful to hear a man so far, far above such nonsense 
spoken of in aslighting way. The incident had vexed her quite 
ridiculously. For the last few days she had been perfectly 
happy, although, looking back, it seemed an age, a lifetime, an 
eternity since the day of the water-party. And now, thanks to 
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Cicely, she felt restless, doubtful, unsettled. If only Aunt 
Catherine were at hand to give her the sympathy and support 
she needed so greatly. If only she could put her arms round 
that dear neck, lay her head on that loving shoulder, and whisper 
in that sympathetic ear all the doubts and fears, the secret hopes, 
the mingled longing and reluctance, the strange feelings which 
had made her an enigma even to herself lately. But then Aunt 
Catherine was not there. Nota line even had come from her ; 
a strange omission. She might have known that at such a time 
her child would turn to her for sympathy and comprehension. 
Mrs. Langley was delightful. Esme loved her dearly, only just 
now she wanted Aunt Catherine, her mother, and no one could 
replace her. 

Engrossed in thought, the girl remained for a time blind and 
deaf to the outer world. At last an opening and shutting of 
doors, a buzz of voices, a sound of hurrying feet attracted her 
attention. What was it? She opened the door of the back 
room devoted to her use. A familiar voice struck her ear. Out 
she darted into the hall. 

“Aunt Catherine!” she cried with a sob of delight, flinging 


herself into the arms of the lady, who stood there weary, helpless 
and irresolute in the midst of her boxes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IT may be accepted as a curious but undeniable fact, that, 
whereas all men resent the intrusion of a lover into the family 
circle as a personal insult, all women hail it with joy as a flatter- 
ing tribute to the sex in general. It was reserved for Miss 
Langley to form a striking exception to this rule. The news 
of Esme’s conquest roused in her none of those sympathetic 
thrills which a love affair is wont to cause in the feminine 
breast. Rather, indeed, did it excite her deepest horror and 
aversion. 

“ Adrian Lisle!” she gasped, laying down Mrs. Langley’s letter. 
“T would rather see her in her grave than the wife of such a 
man!” 

Lest some may imagine that the poor lady had taken leave of 
her senses, it may be as well to explain that in Esme’s suitor 
she recognised, by an unlucky coincidence, the son of that other 
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Adrian Lisle, who, five-and-thirty years ago, in her own case, 
had loved and ridden away. 

Catherine Langley was a good woman. Night and morning 
she prayed earnestly to be forgiven her trespasses as she forgave 
those who trespassed against her. Consciously she harboured 
no resentment against the couple at whose hands she had 
suffered so acutely. Still she was but human; and, as the son 
of his parents, it was difficult, if not impossible, for her to think 
well of Adrian Lisle. Personally she knew nothing of him. 
Once she had heard him mentioned as every inch a Lisle—it 
was enough for her. Was her darling’s future to be a repetition 
of her own past? Must Esme too suffer those agonies of rejected 
love and wounded pride, the memory of which, even after five- 
and-thirty years, could still inflict so keen a pang? Heaven 
forbid! With a determination quite at variance with her usual 
gentleness, she vowed that never, so long as she had a voice in 
the matter, should her niece fall a victim to a fickle, unprincipled 
deceiver. She re-read the letter and took heart. The child was 
evidently hesitating over her decision, a sign that her affections 
as yet were not irrevocably engaged. Let her once return to 
the safe shelter of the Manor, whose threshold no Lisle most 
assuredly would ever be permitted to profane, and all might yet 
be well. Ah yes! but then how effect a rescue most surely and 
speedily? In her emergency Miss Langley turned for advice 
and support to Mr. Blunt, her usual counsellor. Now the latter 
as rector of Torrington was emphatically the right man in the 
right place. He was an amiable, conscientious person, whose 
misfortune it was rather than his fault that a long life, spent in a 
small community in which the feminine element largely prepon- 
derated, should have rendered him somewhat narrow-minded. 
An authority on those questions ecclesiastical and agricultural 
in which he and his parishioners were directly concerned, and a 
formidable adversary in the driving of a bargain, he was yet as 
ignorant as a child of what are called the ways of the world. 
Also he was properly sensible of the blessings of his lot, and 
srateful to the Providence which had placed him in a nice home, 
enabling him, the son of a small farmer, to associate on terms of 
equality with persons to whom his parents would have touched 
their hats. For the rest, he performed his two services every 
Sunday with all becoming reverence, visited the sick and needy, 
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distributed with admirable discrimination the alms of which 
Miss Langley was so prodigal, cultivated his bit of glebe with 
pleasure and profit to himself, and revelled in his position as 
adviser and arbiter to the whole parish on all matters temporal 
and spiritual. Nor did he confine his interest solely to the 
affairs of his parishioners. If the truth be told he was a con- 
firmed if harmless old gossip, knowing everybody’s business for 
miles round, and no one’s better than the Colthursts’, Now 
Lady Colthurst took no notice of the country clergy, which 
didn’t prevent the country clergy from taking a good deal of 
notice of her. By this particular specimen of his class, her 
frivolities and shortcomings were made the theme of frequent 
comment, while Mr. Lisle’s name was familiar to him as one of 
her intimate friends, a member of a set characterised by a 
deplorable laxity of manners and of morals. Let us remember 
too that, being but human, our good rector was as littie insensible 
to the hopes cherished by his son, as he was to the obvious 
advantage of a marriage with Miss Langley’s heiress. And so 
when that lady showed him the fatal letter, observing with a 
heightened colour and unwonted emphasis that such a marriage 
would never receive fer sanction, duty and inclination alike 
prompted him to uphold her in her determination. 

“T should be sorry to speak or think evilly of any fellow- 
creature,” he said gravely, “but I cannot conscientiously say 
that Mr. Lisle appears to me a fit man to be entrusted with the 
care of a young and innocent girl.” 

“You know something of him then?” was the quick question. 

He hesitated. 

“T have no personal acquaintance with the gentleman,” he 
finally acknowledged. “I only know of him as one of Lady 
Colthurst’s chief intimates, a man of pleasure, entirely given up 
to the enjoyment of the moment. Indeed I fear he is worse. 
It is not a subject to be dwelt upon,” he added hurriedly, looking 
down in embarrassment, “but—he was concerned in a scandal 
some time ago. The case was in the papers at the time. If you 
wished it, an account of the divorce proceedings no doubt could 
be obtained.” 

With a cry Miss Langley started up, her worst forebodings 
realised. 

“But this is terrible! Reginald must be mad!” she ex- 
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claimed, her face all aflame. “He must at once be told the true 
character of the man to whom he is proposing to give my 
innocent child.” 

“Mr. Lisle is a wealthy man and much sought after,” inter- 
posed Mr. Blunt, to whom, as one of a class he detested, the 
Colonel, perhaps, had not been as civil as he might have been. 
“Colonel Langley, like many other men, probably considers 
fortune and position fitting substitutes for personal character.” 

“I do not share such views,” was the agitated rejoinder. “I 
have a right to be heard in this matter. Esme is mychild. My 
influence must still count for something with her; a few short 
weeks cannot have eradicated the training of years. I shall 
appeal to her. When she learns the truth she will shrink in 
horror from such a marriage as I do. I will write—no—letters 
may miscarry, be overlooked, suppressed. I will go myself!” 
and she started up as if then and there she meant to march off 
to London. 

Go too she did the following day, and this was how, to Mrs. 
Langley’s infinite surprise and annoyance, she descended like a 
bombshell in Pont Street just as the dressing-bell was ringing. 
With a smile on her face and a horrible foreboding at her heart, 
the mistress of the house appeared, extricated Miss Catherine 
from Esme’s tearful embrace, put back dinner, gave orders as to 
the disposal of her guest’s luggage, and led her up to her 
boudoir to the accompaniment of a running fire of ejaculations 
of pleasure. 

“Dear Catherine! what a delightful, perfectly charming 
surprise! How prompt! How brave! How sweet of you!” 
she murmured. “Just what we wanted, only we feared to 
propose so fatiguing a journey. But why not have sent a 
telegram in time to prepare your room? A hotel?” in pained 
surprise, “on no account! You shall sleep under no roof but 
mine. Trouble? No trouble whatever ; don’t mention it. And 
you are tired to death, of course. Now don’t think of coming 
down to dinner. Go to bed at once, dear Catherine, our confi- 
dences will wait till to-morrow.” 

But dear Catherine would hear of no delay. Dropping though 
she was with fatigue, her excitement kept her up. “I must 
speak to Reginald at once,” she announced, her face twitching, 
her voice shaking. “1 have come up expressly to see him.” 
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“ Reginald will be in immediately, and enchanted to see you,” 
was the mendacious reply. “Esme, dear, will you see if your 
aunt’s room is ready? The blue room, you know, just above 
mine.” 

Esme disposed of, Miss Langley plunged headlong into the 
object of her journey. “You will be surprised to see me,” she 
began quickly, her breath coming short and fast. “I could not 
rest until I had opened your eyes to Mr. Lisle’s true character. 
He is utterly unworthy of Esme, I assure you.” 

“My dear Catherine,” Mrs. Langley spoke in her suavest 
tones. “You must be under a misapprehenson. We know Mr. 
Lisle well and have every confidence in him. Marriage, of 
course, must be something of a lottery always, but Esme, I feel 
convinced, has drawn a prize. Mr. Lisle is a general favourite, a 
charming fellow, and guzte devoted to her.” 

“But his character? His mode of life? His principles?” 
interrupted this terrible inquisitor. “Surely you cannot defend 
them. You cannot pretend he is a man to inspire respect, one 
on whose good judgment and rectitude of purpose his wife 
might rely.” 

“ Dear Catherine,” rejoined her hearer, perplexed but polite. 
“He is a perfect gentleman. He would never fail in his duty to 
his wife.” 

Miss Langley waved aside the feeble defence. “ Duty?” 
she echoed scornfully. “ What can such a man know of duty ?” 

Unable to answer the question, “Remember too he is head 
over ears in love with Esme,” pleaded her poor bewildered 
hearer. 

“For the time, no doubt, but afterwards? What guarantee 
have we of his fidelity, of the reality of his love? What regard 
is he likely to show for his own domestic happiness, a destroyer 
of other men’s homes, a man for whom the marriage tie possesses 
no sanctity ? He is worldly, dissolute, heartless, no fit husband 
for my innocent girl, and with my consent he shall not marry 
her.” 

Struck dumb by this tirade, Mrs. Langley was silent for a 
moment, and then in despair she took the bull by the horns. 
“Your mind, Catherine, I fear, has been poisoned against Mr. 
Lisle, who is not the unprincipled vowé you think him,” she said 
gravely. “I understand your allusion of course, to the scandal 
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in which, a good many years ago, he was concerned. No one I 
am sure can deplore his share in it more deeply than I do. Still 
there were extenuating circumstances, which it would be unjust 
to overlook. He was only a boy at the time, a tool in the hands 
of an unscrupulous, designing woman. Those best acquainted 
with the facts of the case have always pitied rather than blamed 
him. Since then he may have amused himself. Young men 
will be young men. Their temptations, we must remember, are 
not as women’s, and they must be judged by a different 
standard.” 

“TI do not agree with you. Society may set up one standard 
for the man, and another for the woman, but God says to all 
alike—‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ ” 

Shocked as she was by the revolting coarseness of this plain 
speaking, Mrs. Langley still kept her temper. A gentlewoman 
to use such language she was convinced must be mad. 

“You may be right,” she agreed, for why argue with a 
lunatic ?—“ only is it just, is it in accordance with Christian 
charity to rake up a man’s past against him? Except in 
the one solitary instance, Mr. Lisle has wrecked no domestic 
happiness—and then no happiness existed to wreck. Is he 
then, for one slip, to be for ever cut off from all legitimate 
happiness? Is he to be permitted none of the enjoyments of 
married life?” 

“He shall not be permitted the enjoyment of polluting my 
Esme,” was the stubborn retort. 

“ A good woman’s love is salvation to a man,” urged the other. 
“Consider the cruelty of it, were every virtuous woman’s hand 
to be turned against him.” 

“Were he a woman every virtuous woman’s hand would be so 
turned.” Miss Langley was immovable. “Let some other 
virtuous woman devote herself to the task of his salvation. Esme 
shall not be sacrificed to him.” 

“But she cares for him,” pleaded the other, playing her last 
card in desperation. “I am sure of it. How can you destroy 
her girlish happiness, her confidence in him ?” 

“ Better destroy it now than that later on, to her lifelong misery, 
it should be more roughly shattered—” began the adversary, at 
which point, to Mrs. Langley’s infinite relief, an ally in the shape 
of the Colonel appeared on the scene. Alas “for masculine 
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perfidy.” This broken reed absolutely declined to be drawn 
into any discussion on the subject. 

“My dear Catherine,” he said, “I’m sorry you shouldn't 
approve of Lisle. I can’t say I expected you would, because the 
man has yet to be created that you would approve of. Person- 
ally I have no fault to find with him. If I hadn’t considered 
him a fit husband for my daughter, I should have sent him to 
the right-about long ago. A good many people too, I fancy, 
would agree with me in thinking that I, as a man, am better 
qualified to judge of his merits than you are. However, that’s 
neither here or there. Do as you please, so far as I’m concerned. 
I’m in no hurry to get my daughter married. I shan’t attempt 
to force her inclinations. If she prefers living with you to 
marrying Lisle, by all means let her do so. Put the case before 
her, and abide by her decision.” 

Miss Langley flushed like a girl. “It isn’t a subject to discuss 
with her,” she faltered nervously. “If you would only exert 
your authority as a parent, she might be spared the outrage of 
hearing a story which is unfit for a young girl’s ears.” 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders. “That’s for you to 
decide,” he observed with brutal indifference. “So far as my 
consent is worth anything at all, I’ve given it, and I won’t make 
a fool of myself and of Lisle by withdrawing it. You can either 
leave Esme alone and let her take her chance of happiness with 
Lisle, or work upon her feelings until she vows herself to eternal 
spinsterhood as you did.” 

Miss Langley drew a long breath. “I would rather cut off 
my right hand than do it,” she declared, “but I cannot let her 
go to her fate with her eyes shut. I will speak to her. Perhaps,” 
with a glance at Mrs. Langley, “you will send her to my 
room ?” 

Once alone with her husband Mrs. Langley flung up her 
hands with a gesture of despair. 

“To think that any nice-minded, well-brought-up woman, 
calling herself a lady, should say such horrible, such outrageous 
things!” she ejaculated in disgust. “My dear Reginald, you 
never heard anything like the way she went on, all in the style 
of the women’s rights, platform ranting, Heavenly Twins, 
divided-skirt sort of people. It was awful to listen to her. She 
must be mad, that’s all.” 
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At this her husband was brutal enough to laugh. “ Don’t 
say I didn’t warn you,” he observed easily. “It’s a pity for 
Esme’s sake, for she’ll never get such a chance again, still it 
can’t be helped.” 

“Tt ought to be helped,” retorted his exasperated spouse. 
“ But I have no patience with such folly. I wash my hands of 
the whole business.” 

Poor Miss Langley meanwhile was nerving herself for the 
ordeal before her. That hers should be the hand to take the 
bloom off that innocence she had been at such pains to preserve ; 
that hers should be the lips to teach her child her first lesson in 
the knowledge of evil !—oh, it was hard! Surely the burden laid 
upon her was too heavy for her to bear ! 

“You are glad to see me, my darling?” she murmured, as 
Esme threw herself once more into her arms. 

“Glad is no word for it,’ was the fond rejoinder, as, her arms 
wound round her aunt’s neck, the girl caressingly rubbed her 
cheek against the other’s shoulder, “I am overjoyed. Just as I 
was longing above all things for you, lo and behold! out I walk 
into the hall and find you. What brought you? Did you feel 
how dreadfully I wanted you ?” 

“Yes, darling, I felt that we wanted one another, that we 
could not live apart. Esme, I cannot spare you any longer. I 
am here to beg and implore you to come home with me to 
Torrington, and never, never to leave me again so long as my 
life is spared.” It was one desperate appeal to the strong un- 
broken love of a lifetime, and it failed. One swift, startled 
glance into the beseeching eyes, and Esme buried her face 
deeper and deeper against the sheltering shoulder. 

“But, Aunt Catherine—dearest aunt—don’t you know——” 
she stammered. 

“Don’t say that it is the thought of ¢#a¢ man which holds you 
back?” cried the poor woman. “Esme, my child, would you 
sacrifice me to an acquaintance of a few weeks’ standing ? Come 
back. Forget all that has passed. Let it be blotted out. Come 
back, and we will be so happy together, you and I, as we were 
before.” 

Closer and closer the girl clung to her. “And never see him 
again! Oh! I cannot!” The exclamation—an involuntary one 
—came like a wail, and cut Miss Langley to the heart. 
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“You must never see him again!” she repeated solemnly. 
“My darling, it breaks my heart to say it, but I have no choice. 
Mr. Lisle is no fit husband for you. He is worldly, heartless, 
unprincipled.” 

“No—no. You are mistaken. You do not know him.” 

“T am zot mistaken. I do know him. You must not, you 
cannot think of him. It isasin. He has nothing to offer you. 
He belongs—oh! how shall I say it? There was a woman,” her 
voice sunk to a shamed, unwilling whisper. “He tempted her 
from her home and her duty. She was divorced. It happened 
years ago, but the sin remained. He has no right to speak to 
you of love. It is an insult. Oh, child! can’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“But if my father has given his consent?” Esme, who 
had grown very white, withdrew herself from Miss Catherine’s 
arms. 

“Your father does not care,” was the sorrowful rejoinder. 
“Were you his son he would move heaven and earth rather than 
that you should marry a woman with such a past as your lover’s. 
But you are only a woman, a toy, a plaything. You may take 
care of yourself. The world you see has one law for men, 
another for women. By that law such wrongdoing as Mr. Lisle’s 
in a man is lightly regarded. Let a woman make a slip, and 
she is lost, degraded, hounded out of all respectable society, 
while the man goes scot free. That is the world’s law, and your 
father is a man of the world. But it is not God’s law, the law 
in which I have striven to train you. God recognises no dis- 
tinction of sex. He condones man’s sin as little as woman’s. 
Mr. Lisle has violated the divine law, and, knowing this, dare you 
.uphold him? Are you so changed in this short time, has the 
world taken so firm a hold upon you that you can disregard the 
express command of your God ?” 

And all this time Esme stood as if turned to stone, bewildered, 
revolted, terrified, her youthful purity outraged, her girlish trust 
shattered, her illusions dispelled. Oh, where, where could she 
turn? Where find a refuge from the sense of loathing and un- 
speakable degradation oppressing her? And all the time too 
above the chaos in heart and brain there rang out the words: 
“He belongs to another.. You have no right to him.” 

“Esme, you cannot mean to say you still care for him,” 
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pleaded her aunt in agonised entreaty. “You would not, you 


dare not marry him zow.” 
“ No—no—no,” she cried wildly. “Take me away. Let us 
go. I never want to see his face again.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE next morning Miss Langley returned to the Manor, taking 
her niece with her. Asin duty bound, Mrs. Langley proposed 
that her sister-in-law should remain a few days in London before 
undertaking a second long journey. The invitation however 
was not a pressing one, nor did she consider herself called upon 
to express any profuse regret at its refusal. She made no 
attempt to change Esme’s decision. “ Why trouble myself about 
a girl, who flies in the face of all one’s efforts for her benefit ?” she 
asked with some temper, for indeed, poor woman, she was sorely 
mortified at the downfall of her castles in the air. 

“Esme has made a laughing-stock of us, and I for one, am 
not disposed to lay myself open to further ridicule.” 

“ Quite so,” responded her husband, to whom the speech was 
addressed. “ As you'll remember, I never wanted Esme at all. 
I knew it wouldn’t answer. The girl, you see, isn’t our sort. She 
and Catherine are not fit for this wicked world of ours, which, 
after all, is quite good enough for the likes of us. You take my 
advice and let them go home, set up their Vigilance Committee, 
surround themselves with their toadying parsons, and make up 
the Mutual Admiration society they both enjoy so much.” 

Accordingly, with none of those endearments and pretty 
flatteries formerly so abundant, but with a cold and formal leave- 
taking, the sisters-in-law parted. 

Miss Langley had been at home a week, seven long weary 
days, during which Esme’s mind perforce had been diverted 
from her own affairs, while her aunt equally had been able to 
think of no one and nothing but herself. For an elderly lady, 
who suffers from chronic: debility and weakness of the heart’s 
action, cannot with impunity spend two consecutive days in the 
train, and go through a series of exhausting and distressing ex- 
periences. Once under her own roof, Miss Langley broke down, 
had an alarming fainting fit, and, for some days, was confined to 
her bed. Although better now, and able to leave her room for a 
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few hours during the day, she was still weak and greatly shaken. 
“That journey was the most suicidal act of folly,” declared 
her doctor, who couldn’t impress too strongly upon Esme the 
danger of a repetition of the escapade. “It might have killed 
her outright. Her heart, you understand, is affected. With 
care she may last for years, but she won’t stand any strain on 
it. There must be no anxiety, no worries, no shocks.” 

“There shall be none,” was the steadfast assurance. 

“That's right. She'll do better with you at home, Miss 
Esme. She has wearied for you sadly. By the way, what 
have you done with your roses?” with a sharp glance at her 
pale face. “Left them in London, eh? You'll be none the 
worse for a tonic, young lady.” 

‘The tonic was sent, and obediently taken, but the roses 
seemed in no hurry to return to Esme’s cheeks. The weather 
was hot, and no doubt she felt the confinement to the house, 
necessitated by constant attendance on her aunt. It was not 
for more than a week after her return that she even found 
leisure to steal out to her favourite halting place by the 
shrubbery gate, and watch the soft evening light on the distant 
hills. She knew now what the world behind them was like; a 
compound of indifference, deceit, heartlessness and sin, sin 
cloaked, perhaps, under a fine sounding name, yet sin all the 
same. Oh! she hated the world. She shrank from further 
contact with it. She prayed, oh! so earnestly, she might never 
be contaminated by it, might never come to look lightly on ill- 
doing, or grow forgetful of her duty. Yet her home—it was 
just the same, but oh! how changed. The house was the same, 
dim, cool, prim; the garden the same, with roses and lilies and 
carnations all running riot in sweet-scented profusion ; on the 
hill there lingered the same effect of light and shade. Yet how 
petty, how restricted it all seemed! She felt stifled, oppressed, 
maddened. Was her existence henceforth to be passed in this 
utter stagnation? Was all action, all life equally wrong and 
unprofitable? Were eyes, hands, feet, ears and brain given to 
woman solely that she might be a walking, and a sleeping and 
an eating machine? Must all independent action mean con- 
tamination ? Was there no work in life for a woman ?—nothing 
which would bring forgetfulness, and silence those torturing 
words for ever ringing in her ears, “ You have no right to him.” 
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And were ail men like that? Were all incapable of constancy 
and real feeling? Were all their protestations so many 
empty words, their boasted honour so much hollow sham? 
And he, what would he say when he found her gone? 
Would he mind? Would he make any effort to see her—to 
persuade ? Hastily she caught herself up. How dared she 
let her mind dwell upon him? Was she still hankering after 
him? Oh! no,no! His movements, his feelings were nothing, 
less than nothing to her. She saw, she realised her danger. 
This restlessness, this discontent showed plainly enough the 
debasing influence her late life of frivolous self-seeking had 
exercised over her. Mr. Blunt knew what he was talking about 
when he preached on the dangers of the world and a craving 
for excitement. She must beware, after her late experience, be 
tenfold more strict in the performance of her daily tasks, tenfold 
more rigorous in the control of her wandering thoughts, bracing 
herself all the more strictly to do that duty, which, to her 
shame, had now become so irksome. 

Colonel Langley, in the meantime, had been forced to break 
the news of his rejection to the discomfited suitor. “I’m sorry 
for you, Lisle,” he was good enough to say, although, as a 
matter of fact, the only person he was sorry for was himself, as 
the mouthpiece of so distasteful a communication. “Personally, 
there’s no man I’d prefer to yourself as a son-in-law. But then, 
I’ve abdicated my rights over my daughter, so to speak. Her 
aunt’s influence is all paramount over her. She says the 
marriage is not to be, and Esme follows suit.” 

Considering that the blow was both unexpected and severe, 
Adrian took it well, without any unnecessary fuss. 

“What reasons, may I ask, does Miss Langley give for her 
objection to the marriage?” he merely asked. 

The Colonel hummed and hawed. 

“My dear fellow,” he explained at last, “does a woman ever 
give an intelligible reason for anything she does or says? 
Catherine’s an old maid, with an old maid’s narrow, puritanical 
way of looking at things. Some one apparently has been 
telling tales, and prejudicing her against you. This is the 
result.” 

“1 sce.” 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Lisle learned by 
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experience that one may submit meekly enough to be called 
names by one’s conscience, and yet resent hotly similar censure 
from outside. 

“ And your daughter?” he asked at last. 

Colonel Langley shrugged his shoulders. “Esme is com- 
pletely under her aunt’s thumb,” he said drily. 

“T may see her, I suppose ? ” 

“She isn’t here. Catherine rushed post-haste up to town, and 
carried her off, bag and baggage, two days ago, which, between 
ourselves, was just as well, for relations between the ladies were 
getting a bit strained.” 

“ Have I your permission to go down to Torrington ?” was the 
next question. 

“By all means, if you care to take a journey for nothing. 
Catherine, I warn you, isn’t likely to admit you inside her 
doors.” 

Mr. Lisle tightened his lips. 

“T shall manage, I fancy, to effect an entrance,” he said, as 
indeed he looked quite capable of doing. “I don’t wish to be 
intrusive, but your daughter promised me an answer, and I claim 
the fulfilment of that promise. I cannot, and will not, accept my 
dismissal from any third person.” 

Again the Colonel shrugged his shoulders. “As to that, 
please yourself,’ he answered, “The whole matter simply 
resolves itself into a question of Esme’s feeling for you versus 
her feeling for her aunt. Myself, I think the aunt will carry the 
day.” 

After so disheartening an interview, it was a relief to find 
Mr. Langley still sanguine. 

“T am justified, I think, in saying that, left to herself, Esme 
would certainly have accepted you,” she assured him. “ Her 
aunt, who appears to cherish an extraordinary animus against 
you, has poisoned her mind for the time. A reaction, sooner or 
later, is sure to set in. If I were you, I would wait. Give her 
time to miss you. Let absence take its proverbial effect.” 

This was all very well, but one may quote proverbs in any 
sense, as he pointed out, instancing the equally appropriate 
adage of out of sight, out of mind. In the end, however, he did 
wait—for three weeks, while Esme, notwithstanding the most 
heroic self-repression, started at the postman’s knock, blushed 
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up whenever the door-bell rang, and felt her heart begin to 
palpitate every time she saw a strange face or figure in the 
village. The fourth week exhausted his patience, and he started 
for Torrington. By this time, Miss Langley, feeling more secure 
against surprise, relaxed her vigilance. The enemy, therefore, 
was admitted, and shown into the drawing-room, where his 
antagonist was seated. Nota very dangerous one surely, with 
her mild blue eyes, white face and thin fingers, holding no 
weapon more formidable than a crochet-hook and a bundle of 
white wool. 

The announcement of the visitor's name was a superfluous 
piece of formality. Unluckily enough, Adrian had inherited the 
tall figure, the air of distinction, the strongly-marked features 
and courteous manner which, five-and-thirty years ago, had 
wrought such havoc in Catherine Langley’s heart. She started 
as he walked into the room, and, recognising the father in the 
son, her heart grew harder and harder towards this replica of 
her faithless lover. Trembling, she rose, and in an almost 
inaudible voice, asked to what she was indebted for the visit. 

Very simply and straightforwardly he told his story. His 
manner would have won over almost any woman on earth except 
the one who happened to be listening to him. After apologising 
for his intrusion he spoke of his affection for her niece, pointing 
out that Colonel Langley had sanctioned his suit, and that Esme 
herself had appeared favourably disposed towards him. “ At all 
events,” he concluded, “she promised me an answer, and whether 
favourable or not I am here to receive it from her lips.” 

“T can give you her answer,” Miss Langley steadied her voice 
with an effort ; “my niece bids me say that she deeply regrets the 
encouragement which under a misapprehension she gave you at 
the outset. Her answer is No. It is final.” 

Which after all was no more than he had expected. “ You, 
Miss Langley, I believe have been instrumental in causing my 
rejection,” he rejoined quietly. “Might I ask on what grounds 
you oppose my suit ?” 

She crimsoned. “There are reasons,” she said hurriedly, 
“your own conscience must tell you that your conduct in the 
past has rendered: you unfit for the charge of a young and inno- 
cent girl.” 


For the first time probably in his life Adrian Lisle submitted 
23° 
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quietly to censure. He bit his lip, but he acknowledged the 
justice of the accusation. 

“Tam deeply sensible of follies which make me unworthy of 
the prize to which I aspire,” he said earnestly. “I cannot deny 
that my youth was spent in a way I am ashamed to re- 
member now. Yet whatever my shortcomings—and I do not 
wish to underrate them for a moment—I can still appreciate 
and reverence goodness and innocence as they deserve to be 
reverenced. Nowhere I can safely assert will you find a more 
careful guardian and protector than in myself. No man, I swear 
will ever bring to her a deeper, truer love than I do. I am not 
a boy to change with every acquaintance I make. If you 
doubt my sincerity, try me. I will submit to any test you may 
please to impose. Send me away, if you like, for six months, 
a year even, but don’t take away all hope from me.” 

With averted eyes and compressed lips Miss Langley listened 
to this appeal. History was repeating itself. A time of proba- 
tion had been imposed before, with such results as made her 
shrink from any repetition of them. 

“TI can hold out no hope whatever,” she said stiffly. 

Again he crushed back his pride. “Surely you cannot realise 
the cruel injustice of your decision?” he pleaded in desperation. 
“ Because in my blindness I once mistook tinsel for gold must I 
be put off with it for the remainder of my life? Must I for ever 
be thrust back into the mire into which I once slipped? Miss 
Langley, you are a good woman. Can’t you understand the 
cruelty of forbidding a fellow creature to rise? You would drive 
a man straight to perdition.” 

She put out her hand. “I would not shut the door to repent- 
ance and amendment on any human being,” she said quickly, 
“but neither I nor anyone else can avert the consequences of 
wrong-doing. You would not marry a woman who had broken 
her marriage vow ; Esme shall not marry the man through whose 
agency it was broken. And—excuse me, I beg,’ she added 
faintly, “I cannot discuss the subject—I am not strong just now 
—I have been in bed,” her voice failed her. The excuse was no 
-mpty one. What could he do in the face of the physical suffer- 
ing visible in the bowed figure and ashen face? He was not a 
brute to persecute a helpless woman. 

“In that case I can only apologise for the annoyance I have 
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caused you and ask for your niece’s decision,” he said slowly. 
“So much I claim. Even a condemned criminal, you know, is 
allowed to hear his sentence.” 

Willingly as she would have disputed the claim, she had 
neither the strength nor the resolution todo so. “I will send 
her to you,” she merely said, making her escape as quickly as 
her failing limbs would permit her to do so. 

“He is here,” she said, breaking in upon Esme in the school- 
room. “He is very persistent”—she spoke in quick, sharp 
sentences, for a deadly faintness was overpowering her and her 
breath was coming in short sobs—“I have told him No. He 
will not go without an answer from your lips—and I—cannot 
bandy words with him.” 

Esme, mindful of the doctor’s warning, took alarm. 

“Don’t distress yourself, dear,” she said soothingly. “I will go 
—I do not mind. See—I am quite calm,” as indeed she was 
with a curious sensation of numbness, as though she were some 
one else, without any personal concern in the affair. 

Adrian noticed a distinct change in her, when a few moments 
later she entered the room. Not only did she look grave and 
pale, but that untroubled air of serenity, a survival of childhood, 
had left her for ever. 

“Ts this true, Esme ?” he asked, quickly coming forward. “ Do 
you endorse Miss Langley’s verdict ?” 

“JT do.” Her voice though low was firm, neither was there 
any evidence of reluctance or indecision in her manner. 

“You cast me off then? Have you no pity or mercy? Can 
you not leave the past to bury its dead, and be contented with 
the present and future, both of which I swear are and shall be 
wholly yours? Be generous, my darling, and trust me a little. 
You shall never have cause to regret it.” 

He tried to take her hand. At the touch of his fingers, con- 
science awoke crying that it was a sin to palter with temptation. 

“No—no!” she shrank back with a cry of alarm. 

The recoil, the repulsion in voice and gesture stung him 
beyond endurance. Clearly he had reckoned unduly on his 
personal influence, on the effect of a personal appeal to the girlish 
fancy so artlessly betrayed. He was a fool to abase himself 
further before one who hated and shrank from him. 

He drew himself up. “Then it is all over?” he said coldly. 
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She bent her head. 

Thereupon in coolly polite accents he apologised once more 
for his intrusion, and assured her she need fear no further an- 
noyance on his part. As he disappeared she took a step forward. 
Could she be meaning to recall him? She reached the door— 
her hand was upon it, when it was opened from outside. 

“Well done, my brave child!” said Miss Langley who, from 
the dining-room, had watched the retreat of the enemy. “We 
are safe at last! He will never trouble you again.” 

As she spoke the hall door closed with a clang. Esme, who 
was staring abstractedly before her, turned. 

“Yes,” she answered dreamily, with a slight smile, “we are 
safe. He will never trouble us again.” And then avoiding her 
aunt’s embrace, oblivious for once of what that lady might be 
feeling and suffering, “ Aunt Catherine,” she added, “it is all 
right—and—I am a little tired. I think I will go upstairs,” and 
walked out of the room. 


(To be continued.) 





H Japanese Play. 


THE long, narrow Theatre Street in Kyoto presents a lively 
spectacle enough at all hours, with its booths and side shows, 
flags and awnings ; but at night, when the rosy glare of number- 
less swaying lanterns attracts a swarm of fluttering human 
moths, the scene is a veritable kaleidoscope of colour. All sorts 
and conditions of Japs trip along on leisurely clogs, willing 
lingerers at an alluring shop-front or some less formal display 
of wares spread upon the pavement, amid which squats the bare- 
legged proprietor, blowing whiffs of tobacco smoke at the too 
inquisitive children ; or else straggle into the little booths—small 
gambling dens, where the table owners are vociferating their 
anxiety to beggar themselves for the benefit of their fellow-crea- 
tures. The system is simple; bright coloured sweet boxes, 
paper carts, dolls, crackers, combs, tiny lanterns, infinitesimal 
horses with red bodies and green eyes, and a host of other 
allurements, are strewn about in tasteful disorder, all being 
attached to separate strings which rise from the table like 
spiders’ legs, and are gathered together in a twist through 
a short piece of bamboo; the emerging ends being adorned 
with tiny balls of coloured glass. The gambler, having paid 
his seu—about a farthing—feverishly examines the string- 
ends, and endeavours to guess which of them corresponds to 
that beautiful group representing the cleaving in half of two 
pig-tailed Celestials by a Japanese private. He chooses, and the 
twist is loosened amid breathless excitement; alas! his pulling 
string merely raises a little gilt mirror, which twirls deri- 
sively in mid-air—a twinkling object-lesson in the futility of 
human aspirations. 

The sympathetic old gentleman next door, squatting behind 
a bowl of small change, now resumes his tapping of a lizard- 
skin drum, proclaiming the while with fitful energy that within 
is being enacted that marvellously popular drama of the 
Revengeful Daimio and the Noble Maid. Above the entrance 
are exhibited pictorial representations of various psychological 
moments in the play; ferocious samurais slashing about in a 
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vortex of heads and limbs; stately daimios, disguised in 
immense basket hats, their sheathed swords sticking out behind 
and before; kneeling ladies and prancing steeds; all executed 
with that beautiful disregard of anatomy and perspective which 
is the admitted base of all true art. 

Further along is another theatre, too high-class for vocal ad- 
vertisement, whose pictures show personages of exalted rank 
in enigmatical attitudes, apparently quite engrossed in their 
consciousness of being don ton. Opposite is a more garish 
place, where all the actors are women, and the action of the 
play is interrupted by frequent dancing. It is a curious fact 
that in the best theatres in Japan, all the actors are male; and 
even the incomparable Danjuré prides himself on his skilful 
make-up and impersonation of female réles. This, in a country 
where the men are little taller than the women, and wear very 
much the same kind of garments and foot-gear, is not nearly 
such a four de force as it would be with us, to whom high heels, 
skirts, and the absence of pockets wherein to hide our poor 
hands, would present appalling difficulties. 

We wander along down the street, in the midst of youths and 
musumes on pleasure bent; the jolly little children threading 
the maze of human beings like birds in a thicket. Pretty they 
are in their bright little garments; pretty, too, the Japanese 
maiden, as she trips along, fan in hand, with an occasional 
glimpse of shapely brown limbs revealed by the flapping £zmono ; 
with her demurely smiling face, framed in the lustrous jet-black 
curves of hair, her huge and wondrous sash, her quaint little 
feet click-clacking along on clogs of snowy whiteness. The 
sympathetic author of “ Japonica” has been accused of dipping 
his pen too deeply in rose-coloured ink when writing of things 
Japanese; but when his song is of the gentle musumé,1 am 
wholly and vehemently with him, and would indeed go yet 
further in praise had I but half his grace in praising. 

Here we are at last at what may be called the Adelphi of 
Kyoto, whose cartoons, traversing the whole breadth of the 
wooden facade, give promise of much blood-curdling crime 
within. An aged dame hobbles in front of me along various 
dark gangways and up sundry ladder-like stairs, till I arrive, 
much bruised as to the forehead by certain treacherous beams 
and rafters, in the large box with chairs especially reserved for 
the eccentric European, whose anatomy and habits of dress pre- 
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vent him squatting on his hams in a rational Japanese way. _ IIl- 
fortune! By dawdling in Theatre Street I have lost the be- 
ginning of the piece, and must pick up the thread during the 
next enxtracte. Meanwhile, the scene represents with consider- 
able fidelity the interior of a house, with its raised matted floor 
and frame-work paper slides; in one corner a large cloisonné 
vase, on an ebony stand; in the centre, the inevitable little 
brazier and smoke-box. 

Making active use of this latter furniture, kneels the lady of 
the house, clad in highly decorative silk, her raven hair adorned 
with many a gleaming ornament. She would be a good-looking 
woman enough but that her face is plastered all over a dead 
white, the eye-brows and lips being picked out with appropriate 
black and crimson. This is done by all leading actresses and 
dancing-girls, presumably to simulate that pallor which dis- 
tinguishes the dainty lady of quality from her coffee-coloured 
sister, who toils bare-legged in the paddy-fields. 

Pensively she kneels there, puffing at her little pipe and 
tapping the ashes into the bamboo ash-holder in the manner 
which so set on edge the fastidious teeth of M. Pierre Loti. To 
her enter presently two Disreputables, one on crutches by reason 
of a sort of string-halt, and the other apparently sound in wind 
and limb, with chubby cheeks and a shock of black hair. These 
fellows thrust themselves forward in a very unceremonious way, 
and finally squat down with much chattering and shouting, for 
the lame one is also afflicted with deafness—has possibly been 
damaged by the recent earthquakes. 

Strangespof all, the lady takes absolutely no notice of this 
intrusion, as if it were the most natural thing for beggars to 
come and squat round her smoke-box ; and J begin to take her 
for some charitable person who keeps open house for the sick 
and needy. A wide shot! For, while these three enter into 
conversation anent the weather and kindred preliminaries, | 
consult the pictorial programme, and am agreeably horrified to 
find that whilst I was gazing at the gambling-houses, this attrac- 
tive-looking female has, at the instigation of her lover, actually 
stabbed a poor Chinaman for the sake of his money and a cer- 
tain wonderfully bejewelled mirror, which he, a guest in the 
house, had imprudently exhibited to covetous eyes! And now 
these scamps are informing her that they, concealed, have wit- 
nessed this little affair, and that unless 500 yes apiece are forth- 
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coming cn the spot, and no credit, their consciences will give 
them no peace until they have communicated with the Japanese 
equivalent for Scotland Yard. 

Here’s a pretty mess! So thinks the lady, I presume ; but 
she doesn’t show it—oh, dear, no! Just sits there as calmly as 
ever, puffing at her little pipe with irritating serenity. Presently 
she condescends to murmur a few gentle words ; more discussion 
and vociferation, wherein the lame one’s deafness is made the 
excuse for violent bawlings in his ear by his fellow-conspirator, 
to the huge delight of the groundlings. 

The result of these negotiations appears to be, that the lady, 
while admitting the reasonableness of the claim, professes her- 
self unable to produce the requisite amount of hush-money, but 
promises to do so late that same night. Considering that she 
has so recently increased her store of wealth by the means 
under discussion, this excuse savours of the specious ; yet, as an 
earnest of her sincerity she presents the fatal mirrror, neatly 
folded in a silk wrapper, to the chubby scamp, requesting that 
they will both meet her at midnight near a certain bridge out- 
side the town, when she will redeem the mirror by payment in 
cash. These suggestions, made in the quietest way imaginable, 
are duly shouted at the deaf one, and both agree that nothing could 
be handsomer, that they knew a lady who was a lady would act 
as a lady, and so forth; with which protestations they gleefully 
depart (as fast as the string-halt will allow) down the raised gang- 
way which leads, in a manner peculiar to Japanese theatres, right 
through the audience and to the front of the building. 

No sooner have these worthies left than in comes the lady’s 
wicked lover, of whom she evidently stands in considerable awe, for 
he is a handsome swaggering fellow with a threatening eye anda 
truculent manner. She timidly relates what has occurred, bows 
her head till the verbal hurricane has expended itself, and then 
coaxingly sidles up to her amiable consort, puts her little white 
hand on his shoulder and murmurs into his ear a suggestion for 
meeting this fresh emergency. He starts several feet, glares 
round, and then sits stock still with rolling eyes and craning neck 
to hear more details, when down comes the curtain amid 
tremendous rattling from a pair of square rulers manipulated by 
a super in the corner and lamentable groans and discords from 
the Samisen-players. Oh, I fear, I greatly fear, that this is a 
couple of very bad eggs indeed! 
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The entr’acte enables one to notice the chorus which in Japanese 
theatres keeps time with the play. This generally consists of 
one or two Samisens—instruments somewhat resembling a banjo, 
whose strings are attuned to the most remarkable quarter-tones 
and discords, and an occasional drum-beat, and cymbal-clash to 
emphasize important phrases. The Samisens keep up a fitful 
accompaniment through all the dialogue, wandering up and 
down regardless of time, yet mingling not unpleasantly with the 
harsh voice of the actors, who swell their throats to an artificial 
gruffness. More disconcerting are the howls and grunts of the 
musicians, intended to express the various emotions aroused by 
the events in course of action. Lastly there are the square pieces 
of wood above referred to, which are always thrown into violent 
excitement by any special wickedness. 

In common with most others, this theatre is well lit with elec- 
tricity, but our footlights have not yet been copied. When, how- 
ever, it is desired to call the audience’s more particular attention 
to a gorgeous costume or a delicate play of feature, the actor 
in question is closely followed about by a naked candle held a 
few inches off his or her person, itself fixed to a long bamboo 
rod, at the other end of which crouches a juvenile super, intently 
watchful for the victim’s next movement. Well, let us avoid pre- 
judice. 

The auditorium is carpeted with the fine rush matting that 
covers the floor in all Japanese houses ; but there are also narrow 
beams about a foot high, intersecting each other at right angles 
over the whole floor-area, thus forming little enclosed spaces about 
four feet square. In these spaces, or on the beams, sit the 
audience, each group with its smoke-box, fans, and baskets of 
fruit or sweets. The side seats, corresponding to the daignotres 
of a French theatre, are considered the best ; whilst a wooden 
gallery runs all round, with ample space for loungers. 

But now the square rulers break into a vigorous rattle to 
announce the next act, and there is a stampede among the small 
fry of the audience, who during this interval have been fluttering 
up and down the front of the stage and peeping into the wings 
with intense enjoyment. Back slide the curtains on their metal 
rings and I pinch myself hard in order to preserve a seemly British 
gravity. 

The scene exhibits a turbulent river with complicated waves 
curling under a wooden bridge. At the further end of the latter 
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is a small police-box, such as one sees in all the towns; and the 
background seems to suggest the distant city, whose lights are 
indicated by naked candles stuck against the woodwork. But 
the illusion is completed by a positive stroke of genius. There, 
sitting on two little chairs, their little arms resting very precisely 
on a little wooden table, sit a couple of infinitesimal policemen, 
in the well-known white canvas tunic and trousers, their caps and 
scabbards glittering in the candle light. The first shock of 
admiration is succeeded by another yet greater one, as one of 
these tiny absurdities slowly rises from his chair, hitches up his 
belt, and begins pacing up and down the bridge with a ludicrous 
imitation of that kind of “hip-lurch” peculiar to the Force in 
Japan. Need I explain that these little four-year-olds are intended 
to suggest the diminishing effect of perspective ? 

A tremendous shouting from somewhere behind us, announces 
the approach of the two Disreputables, who emerge on to the 
gangway (this represents the public road), and advance towards 
the stage, with much shouting by Chubby, and much slipping on 
uncertain crutches by his afflicted companion. The latter, 
indeed, nearly comes to grief over a small child that stands 
observing them, with beady eyes, finger in mouth, till a motherly 
hand is extended from below, and it vanishes like a captured 
butterfly. At last they reach the front of the stage, and sit 
down to await, very noisily, the lady’s arrival. In she comes, 
but not alone ; her rascally lover is there too, with his £zsmono 
tucked up into his belt, and a handkerchief bound round the 
lower part of his face by way of impenetrable disguise. He 
stalks noiselessly around, brandishing a huge knife, and then 
squats in the wings, rolling his eyes in a most diabolical way, 
and awaiting his opportunity with threatening snorts. 

It soon comes: while his fair accomplice engages the lame 
one’s attention by patting his shaggy locks and generally pre- 
tending to have taken a great fancy to him, Chubby creeps 
behind, snatches his crutches away, throws him on his back, and 
proceeds to “do for” him by the simple process of pressing one 
foot on his body, and with both hands violently pulling his lame 
leg. The lady, to whom Chubby has, by the way, given the 
mirror to hold, looks on with great complacency, and satisfies 
herself that life is extinct by holding her hand over the victim’s 
mouth. He is then dragged to the brink of the river, and 
creeps off the stage, behind the wide-spread £ismono of a super ; 
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thus signifying that his corpse has been flung to the hungry 
waves. 

“Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind”; for lo! an 
argument arises between the fair deceiver and the remaining 
scamp, who, having, at her suggestion, meanly destroyed his pal 
for the purpose of himself obtaining the whole hush-money, now 
finds that his own leg has been pulled—fasses-lui le mét—and 
that she hasn’t the least intention of paying up. Now comes 
that wicked lover's opportunity to “cease his damnable faces 
and begin” ; as the enraged Chubby is attempting to snatch the 
money bag by force, the long knife gleams on high, and is buried 
in his side. At this point, the struggle becomes almost too 
realistic for description ; owing partly to the darkness, but more 
especially to the extraordinary vitality and consequent desperate 
resistance of the victim, the black deed is prolonged over several 
minutes, and is not compieted until repeated stabbings, a large 
stake, and, lastly, a twisted scarf, manipulated by the lady as a 
throat compresser, have at length ended the unfortunate 
Chubby’s career. And oh! the gore! Blood-boltered Banquo 
himself might envy the appearance of these three wretches. 

Just as the horror is at its height—just as the coup de grace is 
given, and the evil-doers are careering, blood-smeared and 
dishevelled, round their victim—in comes a bow-legged and very 
intoxicated coolie, with carrying-pole and swaying lantern, with 
which he all but runs into the group, and then falls flat on his 
back in a paralysis of terror. The intensity with which the 
audience have mutely followed the preceding grisly details is 
evidenced by their loud, almost hysterical, burst of laughter at 
the frightened one’s antics. Fear sobers him; he creeps off un- 
seen, and rushes over the bridge to the police-box. Up jump 
the two little constables—who, true to their prototypes, have 
neither seen nor heard aught of the tragedy—and dart across 
with drawn swords; next moment there emerge from the flies 
two ferocious and full-sized policemen (perspective again), who 
hurl themselves wildly about the stage in their efforts to clutch 
the evil-doers. Of course they trip over the corpse, favoured by 
which accident the pair run off down the gangway, with the 
Force in hot pursuit. The chorus and the rulers, which all this 
while have been feverishly active, now break all restraining 
bounds, and the curtains fall amid a culminating chaos of noise, 
most hideous, most melancholy. 
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' Midsu-gashi !” “ Kori-midsu!” The female attendants 
trot about with their grapes and bananas, and tinkling glasses of 
ice-water, stepping daintily along the narrow beams; while the 
people fan themselves vigorously, for the heat is awful. Contrary 
to Western usages, the ladies devote their surplus energy to 
fanning their male companions, an arrangement which can 
scarcely be overpraised. The stifling air is heavy with the smell 
of camellia-oil, which gives such lustre to the female headdress. 
There is much tapping of pipes, much loud chatter of men and 
gentle murmuring of women; the gaudy, beady-eyed children 
flit about, chirruping and laughing, merry but not noisy, full of 
fun but innocent of rowdyism, veritable human humming-birds. 
I wonder what they thought of the tragedy? At any rate, they 
have forgotten it now. 

The next scene shows the front room of a tea-house, wherein 
four or five strangers are holding a desultory and unemotional 
conversation. There is little or no descriptive action, beyond 
severe throat-clearing, and as my knowledge of the Japanese 
idiom is practically restricted to talking English to such as 
understand it, I can give no particulars. 

Suddenly, the whole scene swings round on a pivot, and 
brings forward six washerwomen, performing with their tubs in 
front of a well. They trample about on the clothes with their 
bare feet in a very cleansing way, exchanging personal and 
other reflections with the fluency peculiar to their profession. 
Two road-sweepers join them, and the badinage becomes comic. 

One of these women soon attracts general ridicule by her unskil- 
ful and nervous attempts at washing. Her white hands and arms 
seem to shrink from contact with the linen in her tub, and there 
is a suspicious refinement about her bowed head and the pose of 
her figure. Her neighbours mockingly imitate her “ finickin’ ” 
ways, then grab their £zmonos pretty high and execute a bare- 
legged war-dance in their tubs to show how the thing ought to 
be done ; and finally, indignant at her trepidation, and especially 
at a piece of real satin underskirt, of which they catch a glimpse, 
fall upon the poor woman tooth and nail, cuff her, throw water 
at her, and generally abuse her with hands and tongue. The 
sweepers have fled, man-like, at the first symptoms of a row. 

As she lies half-fainting on the ground, her face is turned 
upwards towards the audience. Surely I recognise that 
oval whiteness? Yes! she is indeed no other than the fair but 
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evil heroine of the foregoing drama. O, guae mutatio rerum! 
that one, brought up in refinement and luxury, should sink thus 
low! Ah! if Chubby had only not been so preposterously hard 
to kill, or if that miserable lantern-bearing lout had not 
blundered in when he did, all might have been well. But now, 
with her wicked lover executed, and herself reduced to penury 
and the companionship of coarse and abusive females, who can 
fail to compassionate her? Certainly not the chorus, which is 
indulging in soft and sympathetic wails; certainly not even the 
hard-featured washerwomen, listening with arms akimbo as she 
relates her sad story—no doubt with discreet omissions. It is a 
touching moment, and the gallery clap. 

This calm, however, is of short duration. Some trifling 
incident is made the excuse for fresh and even severer mal- 
treatment, and the hapless lady cries bitterly for help. Having 
been filled with indignation towards a man in a dark blue 
kimono, who all this while had been standing with averted face 
by the well, reading a book and taking absolutely no notice of 
this brutality, I now realise that he is no other than the prompter, 
without whose inspiring presence the washerwomen’s ideas might 
lack consecutiveness. Evidently no help is to be expected from 
that quarter. 

Suddenly there enters an aged crossing-sweeper, who, although 
his wrists are connected by a long chain, soon puts the rabble to 
flight with his broom (a fine new one), lifts up the bruised and 
fainting form and speaks words of comfort. The lady gradually 
revives, and the invisible super arranges seats to facilitate the 
ensuing dialogue. 

Encouraged by the samisens, this kindly old sweeper pro- 
ceeds to console her by relating some of his own vicissitudes, 
to which I am bound to say she listens with traces of boredom. 
The chorus, however, is much agitated, the samisens breaking 
into quaint little runs and jumps, arpeggios and pizzicatos, 
mingling with bursts of gruff but moving song. 

And now, as Mr. Rider Haggard says, a strange thing hap- 
pened. For, as the old man reaches the climax of his story 
and looks hard at his listener to observe its effect, she raises her 
head and gazes at him with straining eyes. 

“It is! it is! my long lost father!” “Oh, my daughter !” 

They rush into each other’s arms and sob and weep most 
copiously. It is a melting moment; the chorus is quite over- 
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come; likewise the audience, who have frequent and audible 
recourse to their little paper handkerchiefs ; nay, the very broom 
seems to share the general emotion and to writhe its long bristles 
in sympathy. 

Now a stern official hastily enters, roughly separates them, 
and drives off the weeping old man with blows and impreca- 
tions, while the daughter falls to the ground with bitter cries, 
clutching at the earth in the anguish of her soul. Not even 
the divine Sarah, when they are torturing La Tosca’s lover, gives 
a more vivid presentment of wild despair than does this little 
Japanese actress. At length, exhausted by the storm of 
emotions, she lies there as if flung out beyond the pale of 
human intercourse, motionless, helpless, a picture of abject 
misery. 

Thus. the play attains its moral purpose in demonstrating 
that wicked lovers are apt to prove a disturbing element in the 
harmony of life, and triumphantly vindicates that venerable, 
though much neglected maxim, that evil doing inevitably con- 
tains its own punishment. Could anything be more edifying ? 

Why the aged father should be to all appearances undergoing 
a term of penal servitude, I am unable to guess, nor do the 
hieroglyphs in the programme make this point clear. It is 
sufficient that poetical justice is done; that the guilty parties 
derive no benefit from their crimes, and that all ends in misery 
and woe. There is one short scene more in which this fair 
victim of inherited instincts and evil companionship, after ex- 
pressing a most satisfactory contrition for her misdeeds, drinks 
some leperous distilment out of a cup, and so dies “like a duke 
and a duchess’s daughter.” 

The chorus plays a grand finale, the audience surge out and 
form a deep crowd at the entrance, where all their straw sandals 
and clogs are piled in an unnumbered heap. The rain is patter- 
ing dismally on the hurrying paper umbrellas, and the lamps 
and flags hang limp and dripping in the gloom. I thought of 
sheltcring for a while in the theatre ; but, on my entering again, 
the orchestra manifested such signs of continuous vitality that 
I purchased a threepenny umbrella, and started forth on foot. 

I assure you that that music is simply diabolical. 

4 , C. &. &. 





Hn Episode in Two Dives. 
i. 


IT was Mrs. Leslie Stanhope’s dinner-party, and everything was 
ready, dinner was waiting ; it was half-past eight, but Lord and 
Lady Grimthorpe had not arrived. Colonel Stanhope looked at 
his wife, and she in her turn looked at the clock—and fidgetted. 
Suddenly the door opened and Lord and Lady Grimthorpe were 
announced. 

“We are horribly late, Margie dear, I’m afraid,” said a low, 
steady voice. “I never make excuses, so——” 

“TI won’t expect them,” interrupted her hostess, “ but now that 
you have come allow me to introduce Sir George Grey; he is 
to take you down.” 

Lady Grimthorpe held out her hand. 

“T am very glad to make your acquaintance,” she said quietly.. 

Sir George looked slightly astonished ; he had heard a great 
deal about Lady Grimthorpe, and one of the many things said 
of her, was that her ladyship was cold as ice, and as uncom- 
promising as only a Briton can be; he had hardly expected to 
be met half-way as this self-possessed young woman evidently 
intended that he should be. She noticed his hesitation and 
smiled, though—in contradiction to her own words—she did not 
make the least effort to help him out of his difficulty. He 
offered her his arm as dinner was announced, and they went 
down in silence. 

Lady Grimthorpe’s neighbour on her other side appeared to 
know her well, and immediately plunged into conversation with 
her ; Grey was unfortunate, the lady next to him was a stranger, 
and occupied with her own cavalier. The only alternative was 
silence, and an exhaustive study of Lady Grimthorpe’s profile— 
the latter occupation soon became monotonous, and by the time 
the fish was half over, Grey decided that her expression never 
varied, and he also decided to listen to her conversation. Her 
voice was agreeable ; low, firm and clear, three good qualities— 
what is she saying ? 

“ Hope of all evils least. Yes, I suppose they mean it to be 

24 
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an evil, but I don’t know. I’m an optimist; I never could be 
fashionable.” 

“By which piece of sarcasm you would infer that the majority 
are pessimists and cynics because it is the ‘thing,’” said the 
neighbour. 

“Tt was not intended for sarcasm.” 

“Tt was an uncommonly good imitation; but pour revenir a 
nos moutons, answer my question.” 

“Surely when all the philosophical tendency of the hour goes 
to prove that the happiness of the multitude will be the misery 
of the individual, I think the result must be that it is the 
fashion to be pessimistic ; and my contradictory disposition will 
not allow me to be so.” 

“ Are you contradictory ?” 

Lady Grimthorpe’s neighbour had been addressed from the 
other side, and it was Grey who spoke. 

“Did you hear?” she answered, womanlike pitting one 
question against another. 

Grey pleaded guilty to having listened. 

“For you see it was dull work doing nothing, and the only 
words you have honoured me with were, ‘I’m very glad to make 
your acquaintance.’” 

Lady Grimthorpe laughed, but Grey noticed that she did not 
blush. 

“IT was glad to make your acquaintance,” she said, “I never 
make phrases. I had heard much of you and wanted to verify 
my expectations.” 

“ And did you ?” 

“Frankly, no.” 

Grey laughed. 

“Perhaps you were disappointed ?” 

“You surely don’t expect me to say yes?” 

“You are a bad diplomatist, I see, for you practically admit 
the charge. However, I knew it without. Optimists are always 
disappointed.” . 

“From which I gather you are a pessimist !” 

“On the contrary—I am nothing if not an optimist, an 
idealist, a dreamer ; and, as a result, my life is one great disap- 
pointment.” 

“You still believe in human nature?” 
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“You have asked me many questions to-night, Lady Grim- 
thorpe, will you answer one?” 

“Tf I can.” 

“You make cynical remarks to prove that you are single- 
minded, do you believe in human goodness ?” 

Grey had not thought it possible that any face could alter in 
one second like that of the woman beside him, and he was 
shocked to a superlative degree. She was silent for nearly a 
minute, then she said: 

“If it was all bad and I believed it, I should die; I must be- 
lieve in something.” 

Grey did not answer, and after a slight pause, his neighbour 
abruptly turned the conversation into another channel. 


The ladies had come up from dinner, and the usual buzz of 
small talk and gossip was going on. The latest fashion in fans, 
the latest tip for the next big race, the newest scandal of Lady 
A.and Mr. B., and so on. Lady Grimthorpe stood near the 
fireplace, pulling on her long gloves in silence. She had never 
had a sister, and the chatter which came so easily to most other 


women, was an impossibility to her. Her admirers were apt to 
say that it showed her entire lack of frivolity; her detractors 
put it down to pride; in reality it was awkwardness, 

Margaret Stanhope, listening to the long-winded gossip of the 
garrulous old woman she was entertaining, watched Lady Grim- 
thorpe with affectionate admiration. She was very beautiful ; her 
white satin dress fell in long, graceful folds, making lights and 
shadows; her neck was bare of any ornament—an idiosyn- 
crasy of hers—but her fair hair was looped up with diamonds ; 
her complexion was clear and soft, and her dreamy green eyes 
were liquid and gentle. But who, looking at that cold, calm face, 
that stern, steady mouth, would have dreamed that this fair 
woman was not yet twenty-four? Mrs. Leslie Stanhope 
wondered—everyone wondered—what sorrow had come into that 
young life, what influence had been brought to bear on it. 
Something must have happened to make her so cold and so 
proud, so reserved and so unemotional! What was it? 

Mrs. Stanhope’s meditations and the old lady’s unheard gossip 
were both interrupted by the gentlemen’s entrance. Lady 
Grimthorpe hardly moved, but she was immediately appropri- 
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ated by a tall Guardsman. Grey, sitting near, heard them dis- 
cussing horses and dogs. His eyes travelled to her face, she 
looked just the same as at dinner when discussing the most 
scientific subjects. He almost felt vexed with her. Such calm 
many-sidedness was irritating ; he decided he would like to wake 
her up, to impassion her, to make her fall in love; and then, 
frightened at his own thoughts, he plunged into a desperate con- 
versation with the lady nearest to him. 


Il. 


SOME two or three days later, when Rotten Row was crammed, 
both with riders and walkers, Sir George Grey and a young lady 
rode slowly up and down together; the young lady, whose 
name was Sybil Vincent, had been for some weeks a great deal 
in his society. The world had already decided that they were 
to be married ; though the chief persons interested, to wit, Grey 
himself and Miss Vincent, had probably never given it a 
thought. As they were together, a smart hack suddenly passed 
them at a canter, and the rider, who sat well, bowed gaily to them. 

“ That is Lady Grimthorpe,” said Sybil. 

“Yes, I was introduced to her the other day.” 

“Were you?” eagerly. “Tell me what do you think of her?” 

“ She is a friend of yours, I believe ?” 

“That is how people always begin to find fault. I will never 
forgive you if you do.” 

“TI was not thinking of doing so. I was going to say that 
Lady Grimthorpe was Sey 4 attractive, but that I 
never jump to conclusions.” 

“You are so terribly cautious! Why, half the pleasure in life 
is to form a first impression, and then see how it works out.” 

“A woman’s logic! I never said I .hadn’t formed a first 
opinion, I only refused to publish it.” 

“How unkind of you,” exclaimed Sybil. “But at least one 
thing I can promise you, you will either fall in love with her, or 
hate her.” 

“Then I sincerely trust I may be the one to hate; it is incon- 
venient to love another man’s wife.” 

“ Besides, it would beso utterly hopeless, Lady Grimthorpe 
is the most devoted wife that ever walked.” 
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“Dear me, how old-fashioned and uncommon. Do you know, 
that from being vulgar, I have come to the conclusion that con- 
jugal fidelity is ‘chic,’ it is so rare now-a-days.” 

Sybil did not answer, and Grey, who was watching her with a 
cynical smile, asked suddenly : 

“You know Lady Grimthorpe well ?” 

“Yes; at least ” correcting herself, “I have known her a 
long while. It is impossible to know her well. She is a 
Scotchwoman, and as reserved as it is possible to be.” 

“T like that.” 

“Do you? I should have thought you liked expansive 
people, you are so reserved yourself.” 

“T am intimate with no one, and no one is intimate with me, 
so that your remark is somewhat superfluous. If I weve ever on 
intimate terms with anyone, I should gzve them everything, and 
want everything from chem. But I like reserve towards the 
multitude.” 

“ That is jealousy,” said Sybil. 

“Or selfishness. Most personal sentiments are.” 

“Sir George !” 

“Miss Vincent!” 

“ Surely 2 

“Dear little lady, when you have lived as long as I have, you 
will realize as I do, that not one single thought which enters a 
man’s head is disinterested. At least, if you find it so, your 
life will be a much happier one than mine has been.” Then 
laughing, he exclaimed: “ There, now, I’ve shocked you quite 
enough for one morning. I'll go and pay my respects to Lady 
Grimthorpe.” 


ITI. 
“DEAR SIR GEORGE,— 
“Tt would give us much pleasure if you would dine with 
us on the 24th at 8.15. 
“Yours very truly, 
“M. GRIMTHORPE.” 


It was a month after the ride in the Park, and Grey’s 
intimacy with Lady Grimthorpe had made rapid progress since ; 
they had met everywhere, and the acquaintance seemed destined 
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to blossom into friendship ; this, however, was the first note he 
had ever received from her. “Three weeks ahead,” said Grey, 
meditatively. Under some circumstances, he would have added: 
“Time enough for an answer,” but, strange to say, this time he 
sat down and wrote off an acceptance. Then he lounged down 
to his club. 

There were several men there, and they looked up with some 
surprise as Grey entered—he was not given to coming there. 

“You are longer than usual in London this year,” remarked 
one man. 


Grey laughed. “It’s the first London season I have had for 
ten years.” 

“Tired of roving,” suggested the other. 

“I am making character studies,” Grey answered quietly as 
he went into the billiard-room. 

The man looked after him and laughed. “That’s an odd 
fellow,” he said. “He told us the other day that he could not 
look back on any moment of his life in which he had been 
bered—and the oddest thing of all is, that it’s not pose with 
him, it’s true!” 

“T don’t think it’s odd,” said another, “ he has more interests 
than anyone I know; sport, politics, literature, agriculture, 
travelling. He’s a landowner, and his own master.” 

“It’s a funny thing,” returned the first speaker, “he’s a big 
catch in the matrimonial market, and yet no one has ever even 
mentioned his name with a woman’s. I don’t believe it’s in 
him to care. He’s as cold asa fish, and as hard as iron; he’s 
cynical and bitter, and yet he’s got a heart like a child, as soft as 
possible, and as good as gold.” 

“Yes,” chimed in the first speaker, “if ever he does love, he'll 
take it badly.” 

“Who is this gentleman, may I ask?” suddenly said the 
subject under discussion, as he strolled back again. 

“Oh, a chap out at the Cape,’ remarked one man, with a 
ready lie. “All women are goddesses to him, he reveres them 
too much, to——” 

“Make toys of them,” interrupted Grey. “He must be a 
good sort, wish I knew him. I never yet knew a man who 
had not been in love a dozen times at least ; and consequently I 
don’t believe I ever knew one who understood anything about it.” 
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“You do, perhaps,” was the somewhat impertinent answer. 
“No,” said Grey, quietly, “I do not. I have never cared for 
any woman in all my life,” and then he went out. 


IV. 


ON the afternoon of the same day, Sybil Vincent ran lightly 
up the stairs of Lady Grimthorpe’s house, and let herself 
unannounced into the little drawing-room, where that lady was 
sitting. 

“T’ve come to tea, Madeleine,” she rematked. “I hope you 
have some, and that you want me.” 

“J always want you,” said Lady Grimthorpe, kissing the girl. 
“Well, and what’s the news?” 

“Oh, there’s lots!” exclaimed eager Sybil, throwing herself 
in a chair. “ Papa has bought a new pair of ponies, and mamma 
and I have been driving them about all the afternoon, and doing 
picture galleries, and things; and mamma ordered mea new 
white ball-gown, and oh, Madeleine! isn’t the Burne Jones at 
the New Gallery divine!” and Sybil stopped for want of breath. 

“My dear Sib,” laughed Madeleine, “ what a child you are! 
Your jumble of ideas makes one quite confused.” 

“Madeleine, what’s up?” said this versatile young lady, 
suddenly growing grave. 

“Up, nothing. Why——” 

“ Oh, only because you are down!” 

Lady Grimthorpe laughed. 

“ Now, Sib, that is only an excuse for a bad pun.” 

“No, it isn’t. You are down.” 

“Well, it was unconsciously then; when you’ve been here 
ten minutes I shall be all right. Go on telling me about 
the ponies and Burne Jones.” 

“Oh, they'll keep. Holloa!” catching sight of a note on the 
writing-table. “What does Sir George Grey say?” 

“You evidently know his handwriting very well to recognize 
it at this distance.” 

“T’ve got good eyes, and besides I do know it well.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Don’t, Mads——you are not a bit nice when you are 
severe.” 
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“The whole of which coaxing simply means ‘tell me what's 
in that note!’ We have asked him to dinner, and he’s coming. 
In fact, you will meet him here.” 

“TI say, that’s rather nice; you and he are getting on, you 
know. He's as proud as Lucifer, and he never pays any 
attention hardly to individual women, but I believe you see him 
every day.” 

“TI like him, he is very agreeable,” said Lady Grimthorpe, 
deliberately. 

“Really, that is the first person I have ever heard you say 
you liked.” 

“Am I so critical ?” 

“There you go again, hard and severe. Do you know it 
does not suit the shape of your mouth, that is like a Cupid’s 
bowl or angel’s wings, ordinarily ; and when you say those 
things it gets quite stiff and drawn, like a Juno’s mouth might 
be.” 

Lady Grimthorpe laughed. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Sybil, “now you look right, why are you 
not always like that? I believe married life makes one sour—I 
shall never marry.” 

“T pity your husband should you ever get one.” 

“Far distant be that day ; but why should he be pitied ?” 

“A Will of the Wisp would be more substantial.” 

“Really, do you know you—well, you are not civil.” 

“Are you? You tell me I’m sour.” 

“T told you you were szeez, the other day, and you were 
angry.” 

“T object to personalities.” 

“Why do you never talk about yourself, I wonder ?” 

“It strikes me I am always doing it. I have to live with 
myself for one thing, so I find other people more interesting.” 

Sybil did not answer, and after a second, Lady Grimthorpe 
continued : 

“As you know Sir George Grey so well, will you tell me 
why you like him?” 

“Dear Madeleine! what a big question !” 

“Well, try at any rate.” 

“Well, he is clever; he knowsa lot; he is kind and chivalrous 
and odd—yes, I think that’s why I like him best, he is odd.” 
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Almost as she spoke a hansom drove up to the door, and 
Grey jumped out. 

“Speak of the devil,” exclaimed Sybil, who had run to the 
window, and then stopped short as the door opened to admit 
first Lord Grimthorpe, and a moment afterwards Grey. Lord 
Grimthorpe, a tall, rather good-looking man, some years older 
than his wife, shook hands with Sybil, and then asked rather 
abruptly for tea. He nodded to Grey, and then turning his 
back on Madeleine, drew the younger girl into conversation. 

“You got my letter?” Grey asked, and when she nodded, he 
continued: “It was kind of you to ask me to dine,” and then 
somehow he stopped, and followed the direction of Lady 
Grimthorpe’s eyes. She was looking intently at Sybil and her 
husband, who were talking eagerly at the other end of the 
room. Sybil, bright and gay, was chattering fast, and Lord 
Grimthorpe was listening intently with a smile on his lips. 
There was nothing, though, to account for that look of pain— 
of pain so intense that it made Grey speak hastily, in order to 
divert her mind. She smiled, slightly, as she turned towards 
him—* Oh, I beg your pardon, I was absent-minded, what did 
you say ?” 

Grey had spoken at hazard, and immediately forgotten again, 
and so was consequently somewhat at a loss. 

“TI only talked some twaddle, I forget, but what I really do 
want to know is whether you have seen Irving in Richard IIL, 
because I have tickets. Will you come with me?—you and Lord 
Grimthorpe, and I will get Miss Vincent to make a fourth.” 

Lady Grimthorpe accepted, and was firmly persuaded in her 
own mind that the pleasure the proposal awakened was simply 
due to the prospect of seeing Irving—*“ Of course,” she decided 
in her own mind, “he is in love with Sybil, he will be the eighth, 
how many more, I wonder ?” 

Sybil rose to go, and Lord Grimthorpe took her downstairs, 
and remained away. 

“Sybil is very fascinating,” said Lady Grimthorpe, rather 
a propos de bottes. 

“Very,” drily. 

“She is so clever and affectionate.” 

“ She is your greatest friend, isn’t she ?’ 

“T have known her seme years, yes.” 
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“You don’t call her friend ?” 

“T don’t think I know what the word friend means.” 

“T think it means something more than love, and less than 
passion—your nearest and dearest in fact.” 

“Then I have no friends, but more than that, I think I can 
have no heart, for I have never felt the need of one.” 

“TI wish,” said Grey, impulsively, “you would be my friend, / 
have need of one, and you would be such a good friend.” 

Lady Grimthorpe hesitated, but only for a second, and then 
said quietly, so quietly that it made what would have been rude, 
only cold : 

“The word friend does not exist for me, everyone is in- 
different to me except those I hate—and,” she added with a 
violent effort, “ those I love—and they are very limited.” 

Grey shuddered, and rose to go. 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

She gave him her hand. 

“We shall meet riding to-morrow,” she said, and they parted. 


¥. 


THE days sped by rapidly, Grey saw Lady Grimthorpe fre- 
quently ; she was seen everywhere, and always appeared the 
same. She met him with frank friendliness, and showed an 
evident, if very guarded, pleasure in his society, but all attempts 
at intimacy were useless. She conversed well on many subjects, 
and took interest in many things ; but on one subject her lips 
were closed and closed impregnably—herself. 

It was a warm afternoon in June as Grey walked to her house 
about five one afternoon. 

“ Well,” she said, with a smile, “here comes the heat, and the 
longing for country air.” 

“For country air,” echoed Grey, with a start, “are you going 
away then?” 

“On the 29th. Oh! it will be pleasant to breathe the fresh 
air, and to see the sun and the flowers. I feel very near Heaven 
at home in Hampshire.” 

“You are going there, then ?” 

“Yes, my husband’s place is too far, excepting when we leave 
London for good, and besides, I prefer my own home. You 
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don’t know anyone who wants a fishing box, do you? My 
nearest neighbour, an old General Grant, has just died, and his 
widow wants to let the fishing, which is good, and of course she 
and I are anxious for nice people.” 

“Ts there a house?” 

“Yes, a cottage. However,” handing him a letter, “there are 
the particulars.” 

“May I keep this ?” 

“Do.” 

“Ah!” turning to the table, and picking up a novel much in 
fashion just then, “ you are reading this?” 

“No, someone left it here, 1 was going to return it. I have 
read it, by-the-bye, and disapprove of it enormously.” 

“So do I, the tone of the day is morbid and mawkish ; excus- 
ing almost any sin for sickly sentiment.” 

“To my mind the philosophy of the multitude appears to be 
selfishness ; it is the sin of the time,” said Lady Grimthorpe. 

“Tam not sure that I agree with you; I think that selfishness 
shows itself much to the fore, but the reason is not its increase, 
but that people have so much more opportunity of advertising 
themselves! Vanity is after all the ruling passion of men’s 
minds.” 

“True ; vanity, and love of amusement.” 

“You have neither,” rose to Grey’s lips, but he checked it in- 
stantly, and she resumed, after a second’s pause : 

“Why did you never marry? ” 

“T never knew any woman well enough, and I never saw one 
I wished to know well.” 

He got up as he spoke, and walked to the window, and a voice 
at that moment came up the stairs : 

“Madeleine! Madeleine! where are you?” 

“Here!” she cried hurriedly, getting up and going out of the 
room to her husband. Grey wondered idly why she did not stay 
where she was and wait for him. 

“Where the devil have you been to all the afternoon?” con- 
tinued Lord Grimthorpe, his loud voice reaching into the little 
room. Gray could not hear Madeleine’s answer, but a rough: 

“Damn it all! Well, get out!” 

Grey shivered and turned towards the door, expecting to see 
Madeleine in tears, but when she entered she looked exactly the 
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same as ever, only perhaps a trifle paler. Too embarrassed to 
continue the conversation, Grey bade her good-bye, and left the 
house. 

Moreover, he did not see her again till the day of her dinner- 
party, when the only words he had with her were as he was 
leaving : 

“I go on Saturday, home,” she said, “and you, I hear, have 
taken the fishing next door.” 

A man with three country seats in England, and two in Scot- 
land, can hardly want a small Hampshire trout-stream for one 
rod, so that Grey looked rather foolish as he muttered that he 
was very fond of fishing ; and hastily took his leave. 


VI. 


SHE was standing in her rose garden without a hat, wearing a 
pale blue cotton, and carrying a big basket in which from time 
to time she dropped a flower. She was so absorbed in her work 
that if the terriers, which swarmed on the lawn, had not espied 
him, Grey might have watched her indefinitely. 


“ Here you are!” she said, “ well, isn’t this paradise ? ” 

“Truly I am in heaven !” 

A blush rose to her cheeks, the first he had ever seen there, and 
she smiled. 

“It zs lovely here, quite unsophisticated. Come and see the 
calves, I’ve got such beauties.” 

He assented gladly, the mere fact of being with her bringing 
joy unutterable to him. She was seen in a new light here, 
joyous as a child, a smile on her lips, talking with stockmen and 
gardeners, and surrounded by her animals. Grey, who possessed 
a considerable knowledge of practical farming, was surprised 
and delighted at the amount she knew, and the evident interest 
she felt. By-and-bye she led him back to the house, a large 
rambling building. 

“T was brought up here,” she remarked, “and I am absurdly 
happy here, always.” 

“Even alone?” asked Grey. 

“Oh yes, then most of all.” 

“Lord Grimthorpe is not here ?” 

“No, he stayed in town,” and for the first time that day a 
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shadow fell over her face. Was it longing for her husband ? 
Grey wondered. No, surely not, else she had not said it were 
best to be alone. 

They entered the house, where it was cool and pleasant, and 
Madeleine, throwing herself on a low chair, gave herself up to a 
long, long talk. Ever after, that hour remained in their 
memories as one moment of perfect bliss—nothing could ever 
spoil it. 

The days sped by but too quickly; Grey fished religiously 
every day, and indeed the greater part of the day, but still, when 
Ambledon Grange is just ten minutes to walk, and you know 
that Lady Grimthorpe is on the lawn, or at least not very far 
off, there is certainly nothing so very wonderful if you spend at 
least an hour there every day. Madeleine did not talk much 
when they were together, she left that to him; but she was 
bright and sympathetic, taking a lively interest in everything 
which concerned him. 

One day, about ten days after his arrival, she was very 
silent— almost listless— and absent-minded. It was even- 
ing, the shadows were beginning to fall across the lawn, 
and to throw weird lights on Madeleine’s fair hair, and 
white dress. She looked wan and pale, and her lips were 
set harder than they had been since she had left London. 
Grey, who had come in to report an extra good day’s fishing, 
watched her with wistful eyes, longing, and yet not daring to 
ask her “ why.” 

“ Shall I read to you ?” he asked presently. 

“No, oh no! I’m silly, but it’s the old, old trouble again.” 
Grey looked up in astonishment. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I thought I had solved it years ago, 
on my wedding-day, but it always crops up again, why should 
we barter the good things of this world for those of the next? 
The next! why, we don’t even know that there is one. Some- 
times I long and hope that there is not.” 

“Lady Grimthorpe!” exclaimed Grey. 

“T know, I know, but, oh! the sorrow, the pain, the suffering, 
and the degradation, nothing, no, nothing ! can ever make up for 
it. Ah, forgive me! I had no right to talk like that, especially 
to you, who have shown me such unceasing kindness ” (she 
was not looking at him, else the flush of sorrow on his brow had 
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caught her eyes.) “I’m silly—go now, please. Good-night! Oh, 
by-the-bye,” as she turned towards the house, “my husband 
comes home to-morrow.” 


VII. 


LorRD GRIMTHORPE had arrived ; Grey knew it, he saw them 
in church on Sunday. He had not seen Lady Grimthorpe for 
three days—(for he had left her alone with her husband at first) 
—and now, how different she looked. It was not the bonnet, she 
had worn that last Sunday, and she had not looked so stern and 
cold then. What could itbe? There was a look on that proud 
hard face that he had not thought it possible to see upon it ; it 
was as cold as marble, and as immovable. Could this be 
friendly, sympathetic Madeleine? He would go up to the 
Grange this afternoon and see her. He must know the meaning 
of it. 

Lady Grimthorpe’s drawing-room looked on to the garden, 
and one of the windows opened on to the terrace, so that you 
could walk in or out. Grey was accustomed to coming this way, 
at Lady Grimthorpe’s particular request. To-day, as he strolled 
slowly up he heard voices, and some feeling he could not de- 
scribe, made him hurry. 

He approached the window, and an exclamation of horror left 
his lips. Madeleine was seated with her back to the window, her 
hands clasped on her knees, and her head bent forward, whilst 
her husband, standing in front of her, was pouring forth a torrent 
of language, the foulness of which was such that Grey, man 
though he was, trembled. The purport apparently was abuse of 
his wife, but he was somewhat incoherent ; Grimthorpe himself 
was a horrible sight, his eyes were bloodshot, the veins stood out 
on his forehead like whip-cords, his fists were clenched, and his 
whole being was convulsed with passion. As Grey watched them, 
he raised his hand, struck his wife savagely several times—and 
left the room. 

Madeleine dropped her face on her hands, and moaned slightly. 
Grey was horror-struck. Such language and such blows to 
Madeleine, a woman, and the one love of his life. Yes, another 


man’s wife she might be, but it was useless denying it, she was 
his love. 
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With one bound, he was through the window, on his knees 
beside her, his arm round her, and a flood of loving, tender words 
pouring from his lips. Madeleine’s hands fell from her face, and 
she started to her feet with a cry of agony. 

“You!” she cried. “Have you seen? But I know you have, 
and heard. Oh! my God!” 

She leant against the window-frame, with heaving breast and 
wide, staring eyes, her hands clasped together. In moments of 
great emotion, frivolous thoughts flash through one’s brain ; Grey 
was only conscious of the dangling of a key she had on a bangle 
at her wrist—he hated those bangles for ever after. There was a 
long, long silence. 

Grey broke it: 

“ Madeleine!” he murmured, “speak to me, I can’t bear 
this.” 

“What is the good? Oh, my God! my God! have mercy 
on me, for I am very miserable!” she answered, rather wildly. 

“Is he often like this ?” Grey asked. 

Then she turned towards him; he noticed in the dull way 
that everything seemed to affect him now, that her eyes were 
quite dry, she had shed no tears. 

“He is always like that. Never a day but he is drunk, and 
when he is drunk—he beats me.” 

“ Madeleine! ”—very seldom had so much misery been com- 
pressed into one word. 

“Ever since our wedding-day ; just fancy—it has always been 
the same. Can you imagine it? The horror, the degradation, 
the cruelty!” He looks very stern now. 

“Tell me,” he says, in a cold, hard voice—a voice that she 
certainly had never heard from him. “Did you marry for 
love?” 

“For love!” she exclaimed violently ; “Oh no! I was sold.” 

“Sold?” 

“Yes, this place was mortgaged, you know, and my father 
wanted to get it free again, and he used to play cards with Lord 
Grimthorpe (my mother was dead, you see), and he owed Lord 
Grimthorpe a lot of money, and one day Lord Grimthorpe 
threatened to sell him up, and father said, ‘Is there no alterna- 
tive?’ I was there and heard it all, and Lord Grimthorpe 
looked round the room, and said—‘ Yes, one—there’s that girl, 
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she’s beautiful. Let me marry her. And father said—‘ It’s hard!’ 
so Lord Grimthorpe said—‘ The mortgage on this is four thou.’ 
‘Yes,’ said my father. ‘Very well, I'll pay that too-on my 
wedding-day.’ Father said—‘ Write it down. Lord Grim- 
thorpe did, and six weeks after we were married. I was just 
seventeen.” 

Madeline had said this all in a low, steady tone, devoid of 
feeling of any sort or kind ; it moved Grey more than the wildest 
expressions of grief. 

“ My little girl!” he said, softly, and the tender tones in his 
voice were infinitely more caressing than the utmost protesta- 
tions of devotion. “Surely, surely there is some remedy. I can’t 
bear to see you the wife of that scoundrel.” 

“ All these years I have kept it to myself. I have wrapped 
my soul up in reserve, and scorned that the world should know ; 
we are even called a devoted couple, I believe. Do you think I 
would seek redress now ?” 

“ Madeleine, is there no hope ?” 

“None.” And her voice sank away with a wail of despair. 

*“ Oh, Madeleine, mine, my soul, my love! Oh, the cruelty of 
fate!” 

“George,” she raised her hand, and laid it on his arm, for he 
had turned away, and hidden his face in his hands. “George, 
you must not weep for me. I never weep for myself. I am 
hard and cold, but I don’t feel it, like at first; I am used to it.” 

“Qh, that you should say so! That is the worst,” he cried, 
lifting a tear-stained face from his hands. She walked quite close 
to him, and laid her arms round his neck, and rested her head on 
his shoulder. : 

“My George, the only friend I ever had, the only man I ever 
loved ; you have given me the happiest moments in my life, will 
you add one thing more to all the love you have given?” 

“God knows, dear heart, what would I not do for you?” 

“ Dear love, it is very hard ! it is to go.” 

“ Madeleine!” the cry came from the deepest depths of des- 
pairing, heart-rending sorrow. 

“Yes, forever. And one thing more, you must promise me to 
keep my secret as your own honour. None but you must ever 
know the desolation of my life!” 

“T promise.” 
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She still clung to him. “ My love,” she said, at length, “the 
memory of these happy days will help me face the darkest 
future. God bless you, dear!” 

She lifted her head, and let him kiss her lips, then tore her- 
self away from him, and—fled. 


VIII. 

For Grey the night that followed was one of those moments in 
a man’s life, when even sorrow is merciful; he was stunned. 
Had he not been so, I think his brain would have given way, but 
grief has its limits, and worn out body and soul, he slept. 
When he awoke the next morning, it was late ; and a note which 
had come for him lay on his table. It was from Madeleine and 
contained but a few brief lines to the effect that Lord Grimthorpe 
was leaving that morning for Scotland, and she herself was going 
to stay for some time with the Vincents, and would start the next 
day. It solved every difficulty: for now he would not see her 
again, and yet could stay on there, and so circumvent the gossip 
which must surely otherwise take place. 

A thousand times he went over the scene of yesterday, and 
indeed every instant of his life during the last few months, only 
with too painful an accuracy could he recall every detail of, 
what he now would always think, the golden dream of his life. 
He remembered how when he first met her, he had marvelled at 
her composure, and wished he could transform her through love. 
Idle wish, so terribly realised! How sorry he was, for her sake, 
that he had come into her life; but no, she had said that the 
memory of those months would help her face the future. Oh, 
if this went on he would go mad! He must banish thought. He 
must bestir himself. 

He decided to stay one more week, and then to go North ; 
he would have lots to do on his own estates, and then perhaps 
people would invite him, and the world would distract his 
thoughts. He could not stay alone, he must get away from 
himself. Well, he must make the best of it. Poor Madeleine ! 


IX. 


GREY had been spending Christmas with the Vincents. The 
summer had faded into autumn, and that too had passed away 


25 
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into winter: now he was here. He had not heard from the 
Grimthorpes since July, and perhaps this invitation was accepted 
in the hope of getting news. If so, his desire was gratified ; 
Madeleine’s name fell from Sybil’s lips fifty times a day, and 
every detail that it was possible to get, was at Grey’s command. 
His heart was very heavy, each day almost made it harder to 
bear. Streaks of white were beginning to show in his hair ; 
and he who had never known one weary hour, grew listless and 
nervous. 

He had written at Christmas to Lady Grimthorpe, a gentle, 
kindly letter, quite impersonal, though teeming with respectful 
devotion ; and he expected (almost against his better judgment) 
to get an answer. 

And the answer came. On the last day of the dying year, 
dated from Ambledon, it ran thus: 


“I was very, very glad to get your letter, my dear friend ; 
and I am writing to you with an extra pleasure because my 
letter will find you staying with the Vincents. They are 
kindly people, and Sybil is one among a thousand. Many 


thanks for your good wishes, they were from a true friend, and 
as such they were very welcome. I have thought of you often, 
and I wish [ could think of you ina happy home of your own. 
Why do you not marry? It is bad for a man to lead a roving 
life such as yours. 
“May God bless you, and keep you in this New Year. 
“ Yours ever sincerely, 
“ M. GRIMTHORPE.” 


Grey dropped the letter with a sob, and then, it was no use, 
he hid his face in his hands, and sobbed like a child. Com- 
plaints and sorrowing would not have acted on him like this 
bravely-written note. The Spartan spirit which held out so un- 
complainingly, and tried to hide its own sorrow, touched him to 
the heart’s core. It was only with a violent effort that he 
checked himself, and re-read it. 

One sentence struck him—*‘ Why do you not marry?” Oddly 
enough his love for Madeleine was of such a high, almost 
sanctified standard, that marriage with another woman did not 
seem to-him such an impossibility as it might under other cir- 
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cumstances ; and, after all, he mused, if she (the not improbable 
wife) was nice, he would be happy. Indeed, anything would be 
better than these months of prolonged agony he had just gone 
through. Ah!—with a gasp of pain he flung the letter into a 
box, and went down into the smoking-room. 


X. 


TIME was drawing nigh when Grey would have to leave the 
Vincents. He felt a strange reluctance to do so. These weeks 
had given him back something of his old love of life. Brooding 
is bad for anyone, and—but there ! his eyes had caught Madeleine’s 
portrait, and the old agony was just the same—the passion, the 
love, the misery, the despair! Oh, my God! would it never, 
never end? Yes, it should; he would crush it, kill it, live and 
be a man again—he would marry—yes—he would marry Sybil ! 

As these thoughts chased themselves through Grey’s brain one 
evening, he suddenly came to the conclusion that he was not 
alone in the room. He started, and found Sybil watching him. 

“You were absent!” she laughed. “I have been watching you 
quite ten minutes.” 

“Forgive me,” muttered Grey, and then armed with his new 
resolution he plunged forthwith into his fate. 

“TI am going to-morrow, you know.” 

Ts 

“If I ask you ” he stopped. 

“Yes.” 

Would she answer nothing but monosyllables? “ Sybil,” des- 
perately, “ I am going away, but when I come back in the spring, 
I—I shall want to ask you something, will you answer me?” 
No answer. “Sybil!” Still silence. “Sybil, do you want me 
to come back ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Answer me!” He had taken her hand in his. 

Suddenly she turned and faced him, two lovely eyes raised to 
his, and filled with tears. 

“¥en” 

“God bless you, dear innocent child!” he answered, and 
bending his head he kissed her forehead; he did not see her 
alone again—and the next day he left her. 

25° 
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XI. 


“ | HAVE come,” Grey said, as one morning he walked into Sybil’s 
own little room. She blushed. 

“Yes, it is spring,” she answered. 

Grey laughed, and turned towards the window; the April 
sun was pouring in, and the fresh green of the leaves was just 
showing. 

“Where have you come from?” she asked. 

“London. I walked from the station.” 

“Tt’s nice down here, the flowers are so forward.” 

“ Sybil!” he cried then, “what nonsense we are talking. You 
know why I have come.” 

But Sybil was taken with a sudden fit of shyness and would 
not speak, 

“ Answer me,” imperatively. 

-“You said you were coming.” 

“And you believed in me?” There is an odd look in his 
eyes, he is wondering whether she would still bid him stay if she 
knew it all, and that however dear she might be to him, she would 
still only be second best. 

“Of. course I did,” was the prompt reply. 

“Then you are willing to share my life ?” 

“For ever and ever, until death us do part,” she said, lifting 
her faithful, trusting eyes to his. 

He put his arm rodnd her and kissed her, tenderly and 
chivalrously. 

“My Sybil!” he said with infinite tenderness in his voice. 
“Tam not good enough for you. Youare very dear to me, but 
it is not a boy’s unsullied love that I can give you.” 

“No,” said Sybil, quietly. “I never expected it, but you will 
care for me, and above all, you will let me love you, and I have 
wanted to do that all my life.” 

“My Sybil! I wish I were worthy of you,” was all that Grey 
could say, tears choked him. 


Madeleine Grimthorpe was alone at the Grange when the 
news came of Sybil’s engagement toGrey. Her brutal husband 
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had left that morning for Monte Carlo, after a bout of drunken 
cruelty which had driven Madeleine to the length of locking 
herself for protection into her room. 

The winter had dealt hardly with her, and the never-ending 
pain which still gnawed at her heart was driving her to depths 
of despondency, such as even in the early days of her marriage 
had not assailed her. The one bright spot in her life, Grey’s 
companionship, she dared not indulge in, and though, as she had 
told him, his love helped her to face the future, yet she felt it in 
itself a degradation. 

The two letters, one from Sybil, and the other from Grey 
himself, announcing their marriage, arrived by the same post. 
Madeleine opened them, and read them mechanically from end 
to end; then she rose, and, walking steadily to the window, she 
threw it open, and went into the garden. The room stifled her. 
Grey’s letter was of the shortest, with no comment of any kind ; 
Sybil’s was overflowing with love and happiness. For over an 
hour Madeleine paced the lawn, the wind blowing on her bare 
head, her hands clenched and her teeth set in silence. Then, 
at last, she turned once more towards the house. 


“ There,” she said, “that’s over. God give me strength to face 
life now. Oh, Sybil! would I could say I was glad about your 
marriage.” 


They were married in June—and it was whilst on their 
wedding-tour that Grey read in the newspaper the account of 
Lord Grimthorpe’s death, from an accident. So Madeleine was 
free at last. Alas, poor Madeleine! toolate! And Grey? If he 
felt it the world never knew, for Madeleine’s sake. Perhaps 
Sybil did, who knows? Perhaps that was why she loved him so. 





Dr. Vyron. 


By INA LEON CASSILIS. 


THERE never was any doubt about the reception Dr. Vyron 
would meet with at Ashton Mallet. For some time the Gable 
House, just outside the village, had been to let, but it was a 
difficult place to get rid of, being too large for a bachelor, and too 
small for a family, and the garden was so extensive that it would 
be necessary to keep a gardener constantly employed, if the 
weeds were not to have it all their own way. The house 
belonged to a London gentleman, who let it through an agent ; 
and by-and-bye there were rumours in Ashton Mallet that 
“someone” was after the place. Then it was confidently 
asserted that it was let,and Ashton Mallet was wild to know 
who had taken it ; but the agent, who came down from London 
to: see to the house (which was let furnished) being put in order 
for the new tenant, declined to satisfy village curiosity, and the 
dwellers in and around Ashton Mallet were forced to await, with 
what patience they might, the upshot of events. 

The new tenant arrived by the last train at night, and drove 
over to the Gable House in a hired trap—the station was not at 
Ashton Mallet, but at Rockdale, six miles away. The next 
morning it spread like wildfire through the village, that the right 
hand gate post at the Gable House was adorned with a small 
black board, and on that board was painted the legend, “ Dr. 
Alexis Vyron.” The villagers gaped at each other in amaze- 
ment; the Rectory young ladies, and the Squire’s three 
daughters, and the pretty widow at the Laurels, thought the 
name delightfully romantic, and were on the guz vive to discover 
what the doctor was like, whether old or young, married or 
single ; but all the world—that is, all the Ashton Mallet world— 
declared that a doctor must be mad to take up his quarters in 
Ashton Mallet. Why, it was (from a medical point of view) shame- 
fully healthy. Whenever it did want a doctor, it sent to Rockdale 
for Dr. Watson. Moreover, the entire community could not be 
reckoned at more than two hundred souls, men, women and 
children. Perhaps, however, the new-comer had money, and did 
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not so much seek practice as a comfortable retirement in a 
charmingly-wooded country. It presently transpired that Dr. 
Vyron was a bachelor, in age about thirty-five or six, in person 
good-looking (“remarkably handsome,” the aforesaid young 
ladies declared), a gentleman, well-dressed. The Hall, the 
Rectory, the Laurels were delighted. Here, at least, was a 
valuable addition to the small stock of male society. The 
Rectoress already began to form schemes for her daughters, four 
in number, and well on in their twenties. The Squire’s three 
daughters felt almost sorry they were so terribly healthy—Dr. 
Vyron would be so much nicer than that stupid old Dr. Watson. 
The new comer was a London man, for one thing, and he Jooked 
clever. The villagers were ready to believe that, being “from 
Lunnon,” he would possess some specific cure for rheumatism, 
and subject lumbago to a new and wholly satisfactory treatment, 
That he came from London, in the sense of belonging to the 
Metropolis, was an assumption. No one knew whence he came, 
who he was, or anything about him. Of course, they tried to 
find out; but the person who had been engaged from the village 
to officiate as servant at the Gable House was rather deaf and 
very stupid. Questioning her was uphill work, and getting 
intelligible replies impossible. The gardener never went into 
the house, and so #e had no special information to impart. 
Perhaps there was nothing particular to find out. 

Dr. Vyron speedily became a social favourite. The Rector 
called upon him; and this gave him the entrée of Ashton 
Mallet society—such as it was. In appearance, he was more 
like an actor than a physician, with a clear-cut, clean-shaved 
face, and dark, keen, observant eyes. When he spoke, a quick 
ear would have detected an intonation, a pronunciation—now 
and then—not English; but no one at Ashton Mallet could 
localise this characteristic; probably no one noticed it, or, if 
noticed, it was set down to London birth and training. Dr. 
Vyron was clever, talked well, and was generally agreeable ; he 
could®play lawn-tennis, too, and did not object to take a hand at 
whist with the Squire, the Rector and the Rectoress. He him- 
self explained to the first of these why he had come to Ashton 
Mallet. “Of course I made inquiries,” he said. “I wanted to 
settle down in some country place ; my health isn’t very strong, 
and I found the strain of a London practice too great. I have 
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some means—enough to live without practice, so I thought a 
place like this would just suit me; a little practice now and 
then—for I love my profession. If I find there is really nothing 
to be done, or get tired of the country, well, I am not obliged to 
stay here.” 

“Oh! we can’t spare you, doctor,” said the Squire. “We 
can’t, indeed.” 

“You are all too kind, Squire. I had no right, as a stranger, 
to expect so warm a welcome.” 

At the Hall, one evening, Dr. Vyron was introduced to Mrs. 
Durnford, the lady of the Laurels. Mrs. Durnford’s husband 
had been a rich iron-master. He left his widow with the absolute 
control of a considerable fortune ; so the lady, who was not more 
than thirty-five, and pretty as well as wealthy, was a decided 
catch. She was hard to please, however, and though she some- 
times spent a few weeks in London, she came back to the 
Laurels unpledged and heart-free. 

“What a very remarkable face that Dr. Vyron has,” she said, 
that night, to the Squire’s eldest daughter, as the two were 
having a chat apart, previous to the widow’s departure home. 

Miss Bowdon smiled. 

“ Are you éprise at last, Netta ?” she asked, for the ladies were 
fast friends. 

Mrs. Durnford coloured slightly. 

“Nonsense!” she said ; “one may be struck by a man’s face 
without falling in love with him.” 

She gave a garden party shortly afterwards, and invited Dr. 
Vyron among others.- Her first impression of him was 
strengthened. As for the young physician, he showed her no 
special attention, though his vanity might well have been 
flattered by the notice she took of him—-so much, indeed, that 
the Hall young ladies and the Rectory young ladies were 
furiously jealous. They, poor things! set their caps, one and all, 
at Dr. Vyron, with a zeal and persistency that might have met 
with something more than a courtesy and urbanity distributed 
without respect of persons. The doctor would not flirt, would 
not let himself be entangled ; it was his one fault, and, but that 


‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


it might, and probably would, have caused a revulsion of popular 
feeling towards him in Ashton Mallet society. 
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“Oh! I daresay,” said Mary Gyde, the youngest Rectory girl, 
“he will find Mrs. Durnford charming enough—she is rich.” 

But so is he,” said her sister, to whom the remark was made. 
“He has no need to run after money.” 

“Oh! well, Netta Durnford is in love with him, zha?’s plain,” 
said Mary. 

It certainly was plain enough, in a few weeks, that Mrs. Durn- 
ford had succumbed to the attractions of Dr. Vyron’s clear-cut 
face, and soft voice—he had a very sweet-toned voice. She 
did not actually, as the other ladies of Ashton Mallet asserted, 
make love to him, but it would have been difficult for the least 
vain of men, in Dr. Vyron’s place, not to understand that he was 
an object of interest to the pretty widow. Noone could main- 
tain that he had striven to attract her; perhaps in this he was 
modest and self-respecting ; perhaps wise ; who could tell? for 
who knew anything about the man? Perhaps he had at once 
taken the mental and moral measure of Netta Durnford, and 
knew that she was one of those curiously-constituted women who 
are best won by apparent indifference. Indeed, he carried these 
tactics, if tactics they were, or this modesty, if modesty it was, 
so far that the widow began to fret, especially as all Ashton 
Mallet talked about her preference for the handsome doctor, and 
he gave no sign ; and very soon she persuaded herself that she 
was ill, and she sent for Dr. Vyron, instead of Dr. Watson. 

Dr. Vyron came, with his cool, self-possessed air, into the 
shaded drawing-room where Netta Durnford reclined in a 
fauteuil, attired in a becoming tea-gown, and—just now—with 
a pink flush on her cheeks. 

“So you are not well,” said Dr. Vyron, advancing, and holding 
out his hand—hers trembled in his grasp—* I thought no one in 
Ashton Mallet was ever ill.” 

“T am not very strong,” she said, averting her eyes. 

He sat down by her, and took her right hand in his. She 
breathed quickly; her lips quivered. 

“A feverish pulse,” he said, after a pause, looking grave. 
Couldn’t he understand that her pulse was going eighty to the 
minute because his finger was on it? He stayed fora little while, 
asked her a few questions, talked about various things in his 
soft voice, but somehow with a suggestion of self-repression 
about him, and then he went away saying he would send her up 
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some medicine. But when he bade her good-bye, he held her 
hand rather closely ; then released it abruptly, and left the room 
quickly. The woman’s heart beat high with hope. Was he be- 
ginning to understand ?—to care for her ? 

The medicine arrived early in the evening ; but the next day 
there was no improvement in the patient. 

Dr, Vyron, when he called, found her worse. He ordered her 
to bed, and said he would call again the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

“ She’s no better, sir,” the maid said, anxiously, “she seems 
really ill.” 

Dr. Vyron thought so too, when he saw her. He sent her 
some more medicine—or rather brought it, for he came again in 
the afternoon. 

It soon became known in Ashton Mallet that Mrs. Durnford 
was seriously ill, and that Dr. Vyron admitted he was anxious 
about the case, though he said it was only an attack of low fever. 
He shook his head at a suggestion of calling in Dr. Watson in 
consultation ; still, if Mrs. Durnford wished it 

“ No, no, doctor,” she said, with feeble vehemence, when he 
broached the matter to her, “only you! only you!” , 

He pressed her hand, and said no more. 

Days passed, and still, despite Dr. Vyron’s assiduous care, the 
patient failed more and more. One day, it was towards evening, 
he was sitting by her bedside, and she was lying in a half- 
somnolent state. Suddenly, she opened her eyes. 

“Doctor,” she said, “ tell me—is there danger?” 

He put his hand gently on hers. 

“TI cannot hide it from you,” he said ;. “ there is!” 

“ No—hope—doctor ?” 

“T will not say that, but I dare not promise recovery.” 

“Then,” she said, after a pause, “I must make my will.” 

“Tt would be wise,” he said, in his gentle way, “to do so.” 

“T want,” she said, faintly, “to leave the bulk of my money to 
you!” 

“Tome! No—no!” 

He half started up ; then he bent down to her, clasping her 
hand again. 

“Netta!” he said, in a whisper. He understood, then, at last! 

She smiled, a happy smile, and closed her eyes; but the 
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agitation made her feel faint. Dr. Vyron had to administer 
restoratives.. When she was sufficiently recovered, she urged him 
to send for her solicitor, but he remonstrated with her against 
leaving so much money to him. 

She was resolute, however. 

“ All my friends are rich,” she said, “why not leave my money 
to the man I love?” 

He yielded then, but said he would rather someone else wrote 
to the lawyer. 

“ They would say, otherwise,” he said, “that I influenced you !” 

“T am sure you did not. You did not even seem to care for 


” 


me, 


“Forgive me!” he murmured, “it was your wealth that stood 
between us.” 


“The wretched money. Oh!” she sighed, “if I could only 
live!” 

“Hush! is there not always hope? ” 

Perhaps her new-found happiness helped Mrs. Durnford to 
rally; she certainly did rally. Her maid, by her orders, tele- 
graphed to her solicitor, and he found his client perfectly clear 
in her mind. Miss Bowdon.was sent for as one of the witnesses 
to the will; the maid was the other. Dr. Vyron was not present. 
Mr. Millwood, the solicitor, was rather taken aback when he 
heard how the sick woman wished to dispose of her property. 
He naturally thought that the doctor had influenced her, and 
suggested that she should consult some of her friends before 
willing away the bulk of her money to a man who might be 
wholly unworthy. 

But she was still resolute. 

“ You wrong him,” she said; “so far from influencing me, he 
was persistently cold and distant to me. He was startled and 
dismayed when I told him what I wished to do; he urged me 
as you do, to consult my friends ; he only yielded when he found 
that his opposition was injurious to me. No! he has acted 
nobly ; and why should he seek my money? He is rich.” 

“Will you not wait a day or two—think the matter over?” 
said Mr. Millwood. 

“Wait! I may not live many days. Why should I not benefit 
the man I love? Please do as I wish.” 

So the will was drawn up, leaving to Alexis Vyron property 
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to the amount of some £40,000. There were legacies to servants 
and others, including one of £6,000 to a certain Dr. Caerlyon, a 
cousin ‘of Mrs. Durnford’s, at present in Melbourne, where he 
had been for some years, enjoying an extensive practice. Dr. 
Vyron called shortly after Mr. Millwood had returned to town, 
and found his patient somewhat prostrated, but happy in her 
mind, since her wishes had been carried out. Of course it was 
all over Ashton Mallet that Mrs. Durnford had made her will, 
and conjecture was rife as to its provisions. Miss Bowdon said 
she was sure the doctor would come in for something; but 
Mrs. Durnford had been reticent, and told no one how she was 
leaving her money. 

The rally was deceitful ; for a day or two after making her 
will the patient seemed better; then there was a change for the 
worse. Prayers were put up for her in the church. It was 
plain the end was not far off. Dr. Vyron was fain to admit 
that he had little or no hope of saving her life. She had 
perfect faith in him, however, and refused to see anyone else, 
though more than once her maid, who nursed her, urged her 
to do so. 

One morning, the butler at the Laurels answered the door-bell. 
A stranger stood on the step—a trap waited without. The 
stranger was a tall, fine-looking man, with a face deeply bronzed, 
and hair and moustache beginning to turn grey. He was a 
gentleman, well-dressed, erect in bearing, and with something of 
the picturesque aspect one sees among people who have led a 
freer life than the average life of great cities. His large blue eyes 
were remarkably bright and keen. He asked if Mrs, Durnford 
was at home. 

“My mistress is very ill, sir,’ was the reply—“ dying, they 
say!” 

“Jll! dying!” repeated the other, in a shocked tone. “I am 
her cousin, Dr. Caerlyon. I have just returned from Melbourne 
—you may have heard my name.” 

“Oh, yes, sir!”—a sort of eager look came into the servant’s 
face. He led the way into the morning-room. “I wish you’d 
see her, sir,’ he added at once, closing the door. 

“Who is attending her ?” asked Dr. Caerlyon. 

“Dr. Vyron, sir.” 

“ The village doctor?” 
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“No, sir. Dr. Vyron came from London about five or six 
months ago.” 

“ Bought the practice ?” 

“No, sir—there wasn’t any. We always used to send for the 
doctor at Rockdale. Dr. Vyron took the Gable House, as we 
call it, and put his name on the gate post. They say he’s very 


clever ; I suppose he is, sir; and my mistress won’t see anyone 
else.” 


“Why not?” 

“Well, sir, you see it’s this way. Dr. Vyron’s good-looking, 
and my mistress has gone and fallen in love with him, She 
made her will the other day, sir,’ added the butler, significantly. 

“Yes! Have you heard what’s the matter with her?” 

“ A sort of low fever, sir, the doctor said at first.” 

“Ts he with her now ?” 

“No, sir. He'll come again in the afternoon.” 

“Who is nursing her ?” 

“Her maid, sir—Emily Marsh.” 

“What is Dr. Vyron’s Christian name ? ” 

“ Alexis, sir.” 

“Alexis Vyron!” repeated the other, to himself. “An odd 
name! Would strike one. I don’t know it.” Aloud again: 
“Can I see Mrs. Durnford ?” 

“T’ll see, sir.” 

The butler vanished, and in a few minutes returned. Marsh 
said her mistress was quite sensible and calm. She said she would 
like to see her cousin. Dr. Caerlyon went up to the sick room. 
He had last seen his cousin ten years ago. The change in her 
now was appalling. She certainly looked like a dying woman. 
She greeted him with outstretched hand and a faint smile. He 
sat down by the bedside, and speaking in soft, measured accents, 
told her briefly that he had made money in Melbourne and had 
returned home to buy a London practice. 

“Iam glad,” she said, smiling again; “but you see, Hugh, I 
am dying.” 

The remark opened the door, which, in any case, the doctor 
would have, by-and-bye, opened for himself. 

“T hope not so bad as that,” he said, and began, skilfully, to 
question her, all the while examining her face very keenly. He 
felt her pulse, and found it at once feverish and feeble. He asked 
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what Dr. Vyron had said was the matter with her, and she replied 
that, latterly, he had seemed puzzled. He said once, it was “a 
failure of the vital forces.” 

Dr. Caerlyon said, inwardly, “ Fudge!” There was no organic 
disease ; there was no illness that could be classified. The 
Melbourne doctor felt, but did not look, graver and graver. 
When he came to more minute questions, his cousin, at first, was 
reluctant to answer. 

“T have perfect faith in Dr. Vyron,” she said ; “he is doing all 
that is possible for me.” 

. Very likely, Netta; but he is a stranger to me. There can 
be no harm in answering me, can there ?” 

His smile was winning, his manner persuasive—and Mrs. 
Durnford yielded. 

Presently he did not so much ask questions as make assertions, 
and the replies were always what he expected. Finally, he 
turned to the bed table, whereon stood two bottles of medicine ; 
the contents of both were colourless ;—he had already asked Mrs. 
Durnford what she took, the taste, the effects. One of the 
bottles was full— Dr. Vyron had brought it with him that 
morning ; the other was nearly empty. Dr. Caerlyon looked at 
both carefully, tasted both. 

“Exactly!” he said, inwardly. She had told him about that 
rally, a few days ago; she was glad of it, she said, it enabled her 
to make her will. 

“Exactly!” said Dr. Caerlyon, again, but still only to himself. 

“T didn’t forget you,” she said, trying to smile. 

“It was very good of you,” he answered, a little huskily ; “ but 
I would rather you lived and enjoyed your money.” 

“TI cannot live, Hugh. There is no hope.” 

To which her cousin made no response, but rose ; she was too 
weak to hear more just now, and he had other work to do. 
Turning his back to the bed, he contrived to take both the 
medicine bottles from the table, and carried them into the 
dressing-room hidden in his coat pockets. 

The maid was waiting in this room, and Dr. Caerlyon told her 
to bring him two empty medicine bottles. She obeyed, in some 
surprise. 

“ That’s right,” he said. “Now wait outside for a few minutes. 
I want to speak to you presently.” 
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He poured the contents of the two bottles he had brought from 
the bedroom into the empty bottles, and into the others poured 
water, filling up the one, and supplying the other with an amount 
of water corresponding to the remains of a dose which it had 
contained. Then he softly re-entered the bedroom, and replacing 
the bottles, returned to the dressing-room. Mrs. Durnford was 
lying in a half-dreamy state; she did not notice his entrance. 

Dr. Caerlyon summoned the maid, and closely questioned her. 
That she was faithful and honest, he quickly discovered. She 
told him everything, frankly and intelligently. 

“Strange! Strange!” he said to himself more than once, when 
she was telling him of this or that which was done by Dr. Vyron’s 
orders. Then he came to Dr. Vyron himself. Did they know 
who he was?—anything about him? Brought thus to the bar, 
the maid had really no satisfactory assurances to give. 

“So you all accepted him”—Dr. Caerlyon said, dryly—* on, 
the authority of a plate on the gate post? Has he attended 
anyone else in the village ?” 

“T don’t know, sir ; he may have. We haven’t much sickness 
here!” 

“Lucky for you— under the circumstances. What are you 
looking at the clock for?” 

“It’s time for my mistress to take her medicine, sir.” 

“All right. Give it her, and come back to me.” 

The patient remarked that the “ new medicine” seemed taste- 
less ; the old had tasted a little sweet. 

Emily Marsh went back to the dressing-room, where Dr. 
Caerlyon was walking up and down. He paused and turned to 
her. “What is this Dr. Vyron like?” he said. 

“ Good-looking, sir—dark.” 

“Pouf! Can't you get nearer than that? His figure now?” 

“ About the middle height, sir—slight.” 

“His age?” 

“T should say not forty, sir.” 

“Sharp-cut features—very keen, dark eyes—well - shaped 
mouth ?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s him!” said the maid, ungrammatically. 

“Beard and moustache ? ” 

“No, sir; clean shaved.” 

“Ah! Anything in his speech that strikes you ?” 
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The maid looked a little puzzled; then half smiled. “I don’t 
know, sir. Somehow when you speak, you put me in mind of 
Dr. Vyron.” 

“Yes? By the way, what sort of voice?” 

“Very soft, sir.” 

Dr. Caerlyon stood looking exceedingly grave, but all the 
time covertly scanning the maid with those penetrating blue 
eyes of his. Apparently, the scrutiny satisfied him. He said, 
quietly, after a few minutes: “You can hold your tongue, 
Marsh ?” 

“Yes, sir. I never was one to chatter.” She looked surprised 
that he should know. 

“ Now, when do you expect Dr. Vyron again ?” 

“ About three, sir.” 

“Very well. Sit down there, Marsh,” pointing to an arm- 
chair. He remained standing. She looked up at him nervously. 

“Don’t you think Dr. Vyron is treating my mistress properly, 
sir ?” she asked, at last, unable to control her anxiety. 

.Dr. Caerlyon laid his hand on the woman’s shoulder. “My 
good Marsh,” he said, in a quiet tone, “your mistress is being 
poisoned.” 

“Poisoned!” She scarcely whispered the word. She looked 
at the doctor with wide incredulous eyes ; the horror in her face 
would have been guarantee enough, had Dr. Caerlyon needed 
any, of her innocence. He poured some water into a glass and 
made her drink it. “It can’t be true!” she repeated, hardly 
knowing what she said. 

“It is true. Now get yourself together a bit. I shall need 
your help.” 

“You mean, sir,” she said, still half-bewildered, “that Dr. 
Vyron e 

“Doctor Vyron—no more doctor than you are!” 

“You know him, sir—you know who he is?” said the maid, 
excitedly, recalling his description of Dr. Vyron, in which he 
had prompted, rather than questioned. 

“T think I do,” was the significant reply. “ But you must be 
calm, Marsh; a great deal depends upon you. As for the 
medicine, it was only water you gave your mistress just now. 
The poison is in my possession. Your mistress is being poisoned 
with arsenic, that’s perfectly plain ; but it is not too late to save 
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her life. In a few days more it would have been. Have youa 
constable in the village ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. I am going to write a note for you to give to 
him. Give it into his own hands, and come straight back. Not 
a word to anyone. Meanwhile, I will take charge of your mis- 
tress. Go arid put on your bonnet; but first send the butler to 
me.” 

Marsh departed, and the doctor, sitting down to Mrs. Durn- 
ford’s davenport, wrote two brief notes. The maid and the 
butler came in almost together, and the former was despatched 
with her missive. The butler was asked the Rockdale doctor’s 
name. 

“ Watson, sir.” 

“Get a horse saddled at once, and send a groom off to Dr. 
Watson with this note,” handing it. “Do you always admit 
Dr. Vyron?” 

“ Nearly always, sir.” 

“See that you do this time. Tell him a friend of Mrs. 
Durnford’s is here, and wishes to see him. Show him into the 
morning-room. No name, mind! When you have dispatched 
the groom, see that my bag is brought up to me from the trap. 
Pay the man—here is the money—and send him back.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The butler departed, amazed, yet neither he nor anyone else 
seemed to think of disobeying this autocratic stranger who took 
so much upon himself. They accepted him, the doctor thought, 
much as they had accepted Alexis Vyron—on his own showing. 
Dr. Caerlyon went into the sick room, and sat down by the bed- 
side; and in a few minutes his bag was brought up, and the 
doctor was told that the groom had gone. From the bag the 
Melbourne physician took a little bottle, poured some of the 
contents into a glass, and, rousing his cousin, told her to drink it. 

“But Dr. Vyron ?” she said, resisting. 

“Never mind—it will do you good.” 

“TI must not——” 

“You must, if I tell you!” She yielded to the tone and 
manner of authority, gentle, but stern, too, and obeyed him. 
When the maid returned, he ordered some strong beef-tea— 
there was some in the house ;—and a few minutes later he went 

26 
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down to see the village constable, who had arrived, and, accord- 
ing to instructions, simply asked for “Dr. Caerlyon.” The 
result of the interview was that the constable remained in a 
room opening from the morning-room, and the doctor returned 
to his patient. The beef-tea was now ready, but Netta said she 
could not take it; it was no good. 

“You'll be able to take this,” he said. He liftéd her up and 
fed her with a spoon, and she felt in herself a little stronger 
when he laid her back on the pillows. It was half-past two by 
this time. Dr. Caerlyon left the maid in charge, and went down 
to the morning-room. A few minutes later there was a ring at 
the door bell, and the blue eyes of Hugh Caerlyon flashed ; he 
set his teeth. 

“A friend of Mrs. Durnford’s wishes to see me?” repeated 
Dr. Vyron, surprised, when the butler gave his message. 

“Yes, sir; this way, please.” 

It was too late to demur further, the butler had opened the 
door of the morning-room. Dr. Vyron caught a glimpse of a 
tall erect figure. The figure turned and came forwards. The 
dark eyes for a second quailed, with a swift contraction of the 
pupils—there was no other sign ; the blue eyes went straight to 
the fine-cut features opposite, with a keen “flare” of recognition. 

“T think I need not introduce myself,” said Dr.Caerlyon. “I 
think you know me.” 

“T have not that honour,” said Dr. Vyron, a little stiffly. 

“My memory is better than yours. I knew you at once, 
though when I saw you last you wore a full beard and 
moustache. I am Dr. Hugh Caerlyon, late of Melbourne ;—you 
are Reuben Blennerhassett !” 

The other, despite his rare self-command, started visibly, his 
lips paled ; but he recovered himself instantly. 

“You are under a mistake, Dr. Caerlyon. My name is 
Alexis Vyron.” 

“Perhaps it is now; but,in Melbourne, seven years ago, it 
was Reuben Blennerhassett. You married a rich widow. You 
had got, somehow, a smattering of medical knowledge——” 

“Really, Dr. Caerlyon——” 

“Hear me out, please. The woman fell ill. She was dying. 
No properly-qualified man attended her. She had made a will 
in your favour. In desperation, at last, a relative of hers sent 
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for me. I discovered at once that the woman was being 
poisoned by arsenic. I was too late to save her. She died. 
But meanwhile, her murderer had disappeared. Over here the 
same drama is being played out, only with other names, and a 
fresh victim; but the murderer is the same. You are poison- 
ing my cousin as you poisoned your wife, Reuben Blenner- 
hassett ; but this time, thank Heaven! I am ot too. late.” 

“You are mad,” said the other, ashen white, his lips drawn 
over his teeth. 

He turned instinctively towards the door, but Dr, Caerlyon 
was too quick for him, and intercepted the intention of flight. 
In the same instant the constable stepped into the room, and, 
at a sign from Dr. Caerlyon, laid a powerful hand on “Dr. 
Vyron’s” arm. 

“TI charge this man,” said Hugh Caerlyon, “with the murder 
of his wife in Melbourne, seven years ago; and with the 
attempted murder of Mrs. Durnford. The Melbourne police 
have a warrant out against him. Secure him, and search him. 
He is the sort of man to conceal poison or a weapon about him.” 

The game was up. The baffled assassin looked at his 
accuser with a look no one in Ashton Mallet had ever seen 
in the dark eyes the ladies raved over ; and, without a word, 
submitted to the handcuffs. He was no vulgar ruffian to give 
himself away by outward display of fury ; but that he should 
be trapped like this, in the very moment of victory, trapped by 
the last man he need have feared to meet, was maddening 
indeed. What caution could forecast the idea of Hugh Caerlyon 
of Melbourne, turning up in a remote English village ?—the 
friend or relative of the woman who, in a few days, would have 
been past all human help, confronting her would-be murderer 
with the crime of which this second crime was but a re- 
enactment. 

Within half-an-hour it was all over Ashton Mallet that Dr. 
Alexis Vyron was under arrest on a charge of murder, and the 
wildest rumours flew about. Meanwhile, another messenger 
was dispatched with a telegram to Scotland Yard from Dr. 
Caerlyon ; the doctor then devoted himself to the care of his 
patient, from whom all knowledge of what had happened was, 
of course, carefully kept. Dr. Vyron, she was told, had been 
taken ill, not seriously ; but knowing that his patient was under 

26* 
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proper care, he felt himself justified in remaining at home. By- 
and-bye, Dr. Watson arrived with the medicines Dr. Caerlyon 
had asked for, and was told by his colleague the circumstances 
of the case. But it was late in the evening before Dr. Caerlyon 
dared to speak at all confidently of his cousin’s recovery. Cer- 
tainly, he had not come a day too soon. 

The next day “Dr. Alexis Vyron,” alias Reuben Blenner- 
hassett, was taken up to London in charge of two Scotland Yard 
detectives, 

Poor Ashton Mallet! How completely, and how easily, it 
had been taken in by a double-dyed murderer and charlatan! 
Even the supposed physician’s supposed wealth was a fraud. 
He had nothing in the world but a few hundred pounds, which 
he “invested” by living upon it until he had “hooked” a rich 
dupe, and put her out of the world, after first making sure of 
her money. 

“Dr. Vyron’s” identity with the Melbourne poisoner was 
amply proved by Dr. Caerlyon, and by descriptions in the hands 
of the Scotland Yard authorities, and he was, in due time, 
escorted out to Melbourne, there to take his trial ; if justice failed 
in that case, there was more than sufficient evidence to convict 
him of the attempt to murder Mrs. Durnford. Not until she 
was almost restored to her normal health did her cousin break 
to her the terrible truth. The shock was very great, even then ; 
but she bore it better than he had dared to hope. Ashton 
Mallet was, of course, however, unendurable to her. She broke 
up her household and went abroad. Dr. Caerlyon, a principal 
witness against Blennerhassett, had to go out to Melbourne. 
The murder was clearly proved, and Reuben Blennerhassett died 
on the scaffold, maintaining to the end a rigid silence. 

At the present time, Dr. Caerlyon has an extensive London 
practice. It is said, by some who speak not altogether at 
random, that it is not impossible he may once more take to 
himself a wife—he has been many years a widower—and that 
the wife may be the lady whose life he saved—Netta Durn- 
ford. Quien sabe ? 

Ashton Mallet is a little more cautious of strangers than it 
used to be; it has gone back to Dr. Watson; and the Gable 
House is still to let. 





Miss falkiner. 


A LOVE STORY. 


A SMART girl—what is it about a girl that makes her deserve 
this adjective? Not her looks, certainly, as I have known many 
plain girls who were decidedly smart; not her brains, because 
many a smart girl is decidedly dull; and certainly not her 
clothes, as I have seen a girl dressed in a washed muslin and a 
sailor hat look really smarter than a girl in a Paris costume. It 
is something in the way a girl holds herself, the way she puts on 
her clothes, and a certain air of confidence about her manner of 
speaking, that wins for her this modern expression. A girl who 
makes the most of her good looks and clothes to whatever 
degree she possesses them, and when she has accomplished that, 
puts her appearance on one side, and proceeds to make the most 
of her brain, is the kind of girl who succeeds in society, and it 
was Lilian Mosley’s great aim in life to be one of these success- 
ful girls, of whom she was profoundly jealous. To be called the 
smart Miss Mosley was her great ambition, and it was an ambi- 
tion never likely to be fulfilled. She had a pretty little face, 
and a neat little figure, and was small and dainty in every way ; 
but she was not content with the gifts that had been bestowed 
upon her ; she wished to be tall, and grand, and smart, and her 
face was marred by the discontented expression her constant 
thoughts on this subject had given it. 

At the time when we first make her acquaintance, she was on 
the tiptoe of expectation ; she had just arrived to stay with her 
aunt, whose husband was a major in the regiment quartered at 
Badeham. It was the first time that Lilian had ever stayedin a 
garrison town, in fact, only the second time she had ever stayed 
from home since she had come out two years before. She had 
an indistinct idea of officers, in scarlet and gold, constantly 
running in and out of her uncle’s house, and had been delighted 
when he had appeared at breakfast in uniform, though the gold 
was conspicuous by its absence, as he was not in full dress. She 
had been a little disappointed after lunch to hear her aunt say, 
“Please, Jim, do not dawdle, but get out of your uniform as 
quick as you can.” She did not like to display her ignorance in 
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asking why he might not appear at the Garrison Gardens in full 
military glory, but she felt puzzled, and when, later on 
she saw a young officer in a plain dark blue uniform, and was 
told he was on duty, she felt the complications of the British 
Army were unending. 

On their arrival at the Gardens, Lilian was dazzled by the 
brilliancy of the scene; bright sunshine and blue sky, some 
white tents dotted about, beautiful lawns, where tennis was in full 
swing, several people playing croquet, and raised rather above 
the tennis grounds was a stone terrace, where a regimental band 
was playing, and at the far end of the Gardens some winding 
paths, leading to an artificial lake. Lily Mosley watched the 
scene, with sparkling eyes and an eager heart, longing to join in 
the gay scene about her, when she heard her aunt say, “ There is 
Miss Falkiner home again. I must speak to her.” Following 
the direction of her aunt’s eyes, she saw, with a sinking heart, a 
smart girl. Decidedly smart; there could be no two opinions 
about it. Directly Lily looked at her, she felt discontented with 
her own simply-made grey dress, and felt that her pretty, white 
Leghorn hat, with white feathers, did not match the gown, and 
that her neat boots and gloves did not give any tone to the 
costume. The brilliancy of the girl opposite was most striking. 
Tall and straight, with head well set on her shoulders, a lovely, 
clear white complexion, with almost black hair and eyes, the 
delicate shade of pink in her cheeks matching the pink in her 
hat, which colour relieved also, in some effective way, the black 
of her dress. Lily had plenty of time to notice these particulars, 

whilst her aunt was introducing her, and then the two men, who 
“ were talking to the girl, were introduced also, and Miss Falkiner 
was asking her if this was her first visit to Badeham, and if she 
intended staying for some time. She answered mechanically, 
her thoughts running in an odd jumble at the same time. 

“T know I shall hate her,” she thought. “So this is the girl 
Aunt Daisy said would be kind to me. I won't be patronized 
by her. There is the man aunt called Mr. Millar coming round 
to talk to me. Won't she be jealous?” Miss Lily’s idea of the 
jealousy of girls having been learnt from the very unmasculine 
society of a small country town. 

“Miss Mosley,” Mr. Millar asked, “are you going to the dance 
to-morrow-night ? ” 
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The girl felt fluttered. 

“Dance,” she repeated, “ dance?” 

“Why, yes,” said her aunt. “Now you have come, of course 
we must go. When I refused to take tickets, I quite forgot you 
would be here. Is it possible, Millicent, to buy them now?” 

“Yes, of course. Captain James has some,” turning to her 
other companion, a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a peculiarly 
determined look about the mouth and chin. 

“Captain James,” laughed Mrs. Mosley, “why, if you had 
said the Padre, I should not have been more surprised. I 
thought you never went to balls, and could not dance.” 

“JT have turned over a new leaf, Mrs. Mosley, and have learnt 
to dance. Miss Falkiner has taught me.” 

Mrs. Mosley smiled. “You have had an excellent teacher 
anyway,” but as she turned away with her niece and Mr. Millar 
she sighed. Captain James was such a notorious flirt, and 
Millicent Falkiner’s happiness was very dear to her. 

“Do you want tea, Miss Falkiner?” asked Captain James, 
when they were left alone. 

“No, let us take a little turn.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said Captain James fervently, as they made 
their way to the lake, “we have got rid of that chattering crowd 
at last.” 

“You are not very polite about my friends,” -with a little 
nervous laugh. “I love Mrs. Mosley, and that niece is a pretty 
little girl.” 

“Isshe? I did not look at her. Do you love Mr. Millar, too?” 

“Captain James,” said Miss Falkiner, stopping suddenly, “ be- 
cause we are friends I have forgiven you so many of your bold 
speeches, that you think you may say what you like, but I will 
not be spoken to like that. Now do try and be in a good 
temper,” with a sudden change of tone, “and let us have a nice 
talk,” seating herself, as she spoke, on a bench by the lake. 

“T know Iam a brute; but I am in a bad temper to-day, 
and it is all your fault ; you know I only come to these sickening 
shows to talk to you, and then you expect me to be content with 
a miserable five minutes at the end of the afternoon.” 

“You cannot expect me to talk to you all the time. I know 
everyone here, and a nice name I should have, if I spent all my 
time talking to one man.” 
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“ At any rate, it is a comfort to feel you would like to do so.” 
“T never said so.” 
“No, but you implied it. Now, Miss Falkiner, just for once 

to please me you might say you would not be bored if you had 

to sit and talk to meall one afternoon. It really would not 
compromise your dignity you think so much of.” 

“Don’t you think it would depend on what humour you were 
in?” laughing. 

Captain James’ reply was cut short. 

“How do you do, Miss Falkiner?—no idea you were home 
again.” 

In a minute Millicent was the centre of a little group laugh- 
ing and talking. 

“Good-bye, Miss Falkiner,” said Captain James, with 
elaborate politeness, “I must get back to barracks early this 
evening, so I am sure Evans will take you back to your mother, 
and I can leave by the lower gate,” and he turned and left. 

























































* * * * * * * 


“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Mosley to her niece on their way 
home, “ how did you enjoy yourself? You have met Mr. Shuttle- 
worth before, have you not?” 

“Yes, He stayed at the Hall for some time last year, so we 
saw a great deal of him, and Mr. Millar is very nice too, and so 
good-looking.” 

“ And what do you think of my friend, Millicent? I am sure 
she will be kind to you at the dance.” 

“She is a very smart girl, is she not? All the men seemed to 
like to talk to her.” 

“She is a great favourite, and I suppose she is what you 
modern young ladies call smart. Personally I do not care about 
the expression ; if you mean she is handsome, well-bred, and 
dresses with care, I suppose she is smart, but if it excludes 
the kindest heart in creation, I do not think the expression suits 
her.” 

“It is difficult to explain what I do mean ; but she does look 
it, really smart; everything about her does, even her manner of 
speaking is smart, but you don’t understand me,” stopping sud- 
denly with a sigh. 

“Yes, dear, I do quite well,” said her aunt kindly, “but I do 
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not want you to be so struck with Millicent’s exterior charms 
that you should be unable to see in what her real merit lies.” 

“But I do hate her,” said Lily to herself, “she looks just as 
smart as that odious Miss Pemberton who would never let a 
man speak to another girl. Miss Falkiner might have been con- 
tent this afternoon without dragging Mr. Shuttleworth away from 
me ;” determinedly pushing from her mind how anxiously Miss 
Falkiner had tried to include her in the conversation when Mr. 
Shuttleworth had left her side to speak to Millicent, whilst they 
were having tea in the tent. 


* * * * * * * 


For two hours the drill hall at Badeham had been brilliantly 
lighted, for two hours the band had been playing gay and 
delightful music, and for two hours Millicent, whilst she danced 
and talked, had been noting with sinking heart, that the hours 
were passing, and that there was no sign of Captain James. A 
valse was just beginning, and she was sitting alone in an easy 
chair, partially hidden by some shrubs that were decorating that 
part of the hall, when Mr. Millar found her, and noting a weary 
look, asked her if she were tired. 

“Yes, I am,” she answered. 

“Why, how is this? it will never do for you to be tired yet ; 
the supper room is open, come and have some supper now? No! 
well, let us sit here quietly and talk.” 

“ Yes, talk to me, tell me how you are enjoying yourself.” 

“ Awfully, it is really a jolly dance, so much go about it, and 
lots of nice-looking girls. That niece of Mrs. Mosley’s is pretty, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, very, I hope she is enjoying herself. I have introduced 
several men to her, and of course, Mrs. Mosley knows all of 
your regiment. By the bye, what a number of you are here to- 
night.” 

“Yes, haven’t we turned out strong? Should have been a 
dozen, only two cried off at the last moment.” 

“ Indeed,” a little nervously, “which two?” 

“Robinson and James. Robinson said he was too small, in- 
significant and unpopular with ladies to go to a dance.” 

“ And Captain James? ”—sarcastically—* did he think he was 
too insignificant also ?” 
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“Oh, dear no, he was only too lazy, he was smoking a pipe, 
and said he was too comfortable to move.” 

“He should be more certain of his wishes, before he takes to 
making up his card beforehand.” 

“What,” eagerly, “ have you given him some dances? Do give 
them to me instead.” 

For one minute she hesitated, “Supposing he did come after 
all,” and then, a vision of a man lounging and smoking, too 
comfortable to claim his dances, and she turned quickly to Mr. 
Miller. 

“Yes, certainly, they are the 14th and 15th, four dances 
off, and I will go into supper then.” 

“Thanks, so much, and as the music is beginning, I suppose 
I must go. Shall I leave you here ?” 

“Yes, mother is in the supper room. I will wait here.” 

During the next dance, perhaps she could remain quiet, and 
collect her thoughts a little. She had not mentioned this number, 
but also opposite “Valse, Toreador” was scrambled a large 
J. It was ridiculous, she thought, feeling so disappointed, but if 
only she had known before that he was not coming, it would 


have been quite different. Suddenly she felt somebody had 
stopped beside her, she did not look up, perhaps it was someone 
going to ask her to dance, and if she kept quiet he might pass 
on. 


“ Well, which are my dances?” she heard a familiar voice say, 
“and why have you hidden yourself in this corner, as if you were 
in disgrace ?” 

“T am tired, and am resting.” 

“Tired already—not too tired for our dances, I hope; how 
many have you kept for me?” eagerly. 

“T can finish this one with you, but I have no other left till the 
extras.” 

“But why did you not keep the ones you promised?” with 
genuine surprise. 

“T did, but I heard you were not coming, so I have given them 
away?” 

“Who to?” 

“Mr. Millar.” 

“Only Millar, I will soon square him. Give me your card, 
Miss Falkiner, and we will soon put a black mark through his 
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name. That was why he was so anxious to know if I was 
coming or not. Quick, give me your card,” stretching out his 
hand and taking hold of it. 

She did not leave go. 

“No,” she said nervously—* no!” 

“No,” he repeated. “What is it I may not see? You are wasting 
all the time we have to hear our own interesting conversation 


She hesitated a moment, then : “No, Captain James,” she said, 
“you cannot have them. I kept them till twelve for you, and I 
could not keep them longer; you could not have been so very 
anxious for them, or you would not have risked losing them. 
They are the property of another man now.” 

Captain James stood up. 

“Words are easy like the wind—you know the end, Miss 
Falkiner. I quite agree, a faithful woman is almost an impossi- 
bility, she is faithful as long as it suits her, but no longer. I am 
much obliged to you for offering me an extra, but I shall not be 
here so late.” 

As he turned away and walked down the room, he stopped by 
Miss Mosley’s side. “I must dance with someone,” he thought, 
“she shall not think I care.” 

“Miss Mosley, will you give me the pleasure?” 

In a minute they were whirling amongst the dancers. Captain 
James laughing, talking and flirting with Lily Mosley. One, 
two, three dances passed. As she again approached her aunt at 
the end of the third: 

“ Lily,” said Mrs. Mosley, “I am afraid you have made a mis- 
take, you were engaged to Major Jones for that dance.” 

Lily felt guilty. 

“ How silly of me,” she said, “another dance, Captain James? 
Yes, certainly. I am engaged for the next five”—looking at her 
card—* but you can have the last.” 

Captain James hesitated a second, then “ Thank you,” he said. 

When the last dance was over he took Miss Lily back to her 
aunt. 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Mosley,” he said, “I’m just off,” and as the 
extra struck up, without a glance in Millicent’s direction he left 


the room. 
* * * * + * * 
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“Well, my dear, I hope you enjoyed yourself,” said Mrs. 
Mosley as she followed Lily into her room the samé night. 

“Yes, indeed I did, Aunt Daisy, it was perfect.” . 

“ And which partner did you like best ?” 

“Let me think. There were a great many nice ones, Mr. 
Millar, Mr. Shuttleworth, and then Captain James dances beauti- 
fully.” 

“Does he, dear?—but don’t set your affection on Captain 
James ”—laughingly—*“ I am afraid he is not to be trusted.” 

After a minute’s pause: “ Aunt Daisy,” said Lily, “has he been 
paying a great deal of attention to Miss Falkiner ?” 

“ Yes dear, a great deal ”—with a little sigh. “Good-night, go 
to sleep quickly and don’t lie awake thinking of the dance.” 

“He only spoke once to Miss Falkiner, and danced four times 
with me,” thought Lily to herself. “I call it a triumph—a 
distinct triumph.” 

Millicent sank back into her corner on her homeward drive, 
trying not to think. She idly watched the bending and swaying 
trees through the window, for they were soon out of Badeham 
and driving down the country roads. The wind had risen fear- 
fully, all day it had been gaining force,and now it was a positive 
gale. She noticed how weird the branches looked—like some 
ghastly wraith beckoning to her, and then she shivered a little. 

“ Are you cold, dear,” asked her father. “What a wind there 
is?” 

“Yes, it is very high,” she answered—but at that minute there 
was a jolt,a thud, a short cry from Mr. Falkiner, a low moan 
from Millicent, and then there was silence, except for the plung- 
ing of the horses. 

* * * * * * * 

“T say, did you hear what happened last night ? ” 

“Now, my dear fellow, we know you are as good as the 
Morning Post, but don’t tell me anything can have occurred 
since we returned from the ball at four, and breakfast at 8.30.” 

“Don’t chaff, Millar. The General’s carriage was upset going 
home last night; tree blown down; too dark to see, and that 
sort of thing. They say Miss Falkiner is hurt ; unconscious, I 
believe.” 

“ How awful!” 

“Poor old man! How cut up he must be.” 
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“Is she dangerously hurt ?” 
“Who told you?” 
“McCloud, when he called me. I have told him to go and 


enquire at once how she is.” 
» * * + * * * 


Outwardly calm, but with a beating heart, Captain James 
asked the question the butler had already heard so often that 
day : 

“ How is Miss Falkiner ? ” 

“ Better, sir, decidedly better. She is not so bad as the doctor 
thought at first. He says, sir,as how she must be kept very 
quiet, very quiet indeed, sir.” 

“Thank God!” said Captain James, under his breath. Then, 
aloud, “ She is not unconscious still, then ? ” 

“Qh, dear no, sir; she recovered consciousness in about an 
hour.” 

“Thank you. Will you give this card to Mrs. Falkiner? 
Good afternoon.” And Captain James rode home with a lighter 
heart. 

Ten days later, he was reading the following note: 


“DEAR CAPTAIN JAMES, 
“Thanks so much for the lovely flowers, and for the 
number of times you have been to enquire for me. I am 
allowed to see visitors now, so will you come and have tea with 


me to-morrow ? 
“Yours sincerely, 


“ MILLICENT FALKINER.” 


His hand trembled slightly, as he folded and replaced the 
note in its envelope. 

The next afternoon, Captain James made his way to the 
familiar house, and was shown into a bright, pretty room. Miss 
Falkiner was seated in a low chair by the fire, which looked 
cheerful on the October afternoon, although it was a bright 
and sunny day. On entering, he was struck by her extreme 
whiteness ; her dark hair and eyes only made her pale face and 
white, soft dress, whiter in contrast. She held out her hand. 

“T hope you are really better, Miss Falkiner? But you are 
far from well yet?” questioningly. 

Miss Falkiner smiled. “You should not say that to an invalid 
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—you are allowed to be untruthful when people are ill. You 
should have said, ‘I did not expect to see you looking nearly so 
well.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, for Heaven’s sake. I think if you knew 
how I felt when I heard of your accident, even you would have 
pitied me.” 

“Even I ?—am I so hard-hearted, then ?” 

“No; but I did not deserve pity, least of all from you. 
Listen, Miss Falkiner. I have a bad temper, as there is no 
need to tell you; but you have seen the last of it. It is only 
selfish of me to say this, as I cannot risk feeling again as I did 
last week when we were kept apart, and I had those words I 
said to you at the ball to remember and haunt me.” 

“ Ah, the ball! I might have given you a dance, might not 
I? We are to be friends, then?” she concluded, laying her 
hand in his, “ true friends ! ” 

“Yes,” eagerly. Then more sadly: “Can you understand 
me? Do you know what I mean?” 

“ Not altogether.” 

’ “But you shall understand me,” he answered fiercely. He 
had risen now, and was standing over her. “ You shall under- 
stand me. There is nothing in all the world I would not do for 
you—you have only to command me, and I will obey. How- 
ever far apart we may be, nothing shall ever come between you 
and me.” 

“We are to be friends, then,” she repeated quietly, and her 
heart echoed drearily, “and nothing more ?” 

There was silence for a minute, and then: “You do not 
understand me even yet.” 

Her lips quivered, but she said nothing. 

“T love you,” he said simply, “but you do not care for me. 
You never could, it is my own fault. Millicent, are you crying?” 

“ Don’t leave me,” she said, “I cannot bear it.” 

No one in Badeham was altogether surprised to hear of the 
engagement, except perhaps Lily Mosley. She never could get 
over the fact that Captain James had certainly appeared to 
prefer her at the ball, and she attributed the engagement solely 
to the unfair mysterious fascinations of a smart girl. 

L. BuTT. 





The Tyranny of the Mothers. 


WHILE all the talk about “ Revolting Daughters” has been 
going on, there is one side of the question that has not yet been 
touched upon. The younger daughters are having it all their 
own way; they have revolted successfully against a tyranny 
that they have never felt, while the older generation—the true 
prisoners—will yet continue to bear their chains. 

If the modern young woman had needed an argument to turn 
the scale in her favour, she might well have found it in the 
existence, the quiet, uncomplaining existence of hundreds, 
nay, thousands of middle-aged and elderly spinsters who are 
daily suffering a very purgatory of discipline and self-denial at 
the hands of those who might be supposed to love them best. 
They will not rise in their own defence ; and it is necessary that 
some one should hold a brief for them. “Children of a larger 
growth,” indeed ! but still treated as “children in understanding ;” 
faded old maids, who may neither share the joy of the young 
and happy, nor the dignity of the responsible and self-reliant ; 
poor wavering souls, for ever tossed backwards and forwards in a 
kind of Limbo between two worlds ; pariahs and outcasts, yet ever 
compelled to wear the mask of smiling happiness. 

It is these old-maid daughters of elderly mothers who should 
obtain the world’s fullest sympathy. Noone gives it them, for 
who remembers or troubles over the trials of the middle-aged ?— 
middle-age, which as Keble says somewhere : 


‘* By no fond wile 
Or saving grace is blest.” 


Our sympathies are all with the young. Yet the young girl, 
especially the modern young girl, is usually very well qualified 
to fight for herself, and does not need help so much as her 
elderly cousins and aunts. She can revolt without any assist- 
ance; they need all our encouragement to do so. Her 
childhood has not been repressed; theirs has. She has 
always been taught to regard herself as the pivot on which the - 
world—at any rate her immediate world—moves; their one 
lesson has generally been to efface themselves. The sacri- 
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fice of Iphigenia was nothing to theirs. The Greek maiden 
was only sacrificed once ; these sacrifice themselves anew every 
day. 

Why should the elderly mother lay claim to the very soul of 
her elderly daughter? Even Frankenstein had no power over 
the soul of the Being he had created ; and the mere fact of 
having brought a soul into the world is no reason that we should 
torment it. Rather, one thinks, should we make amends. No 
person, not even a mother, can be responsible for another’s con- 
science. When the Book is opened, the Soul itself, and none 
other, will have to make reply, and answer for its lost oppor- 
tunities. 

These elderly daughters, then, are precisely those who should 
revolt. Here, if in any case, rebellion would be good and 
salutary. But do they revolt? No, indeed; they patiently bear 
their burden, and leave revolution to the younger generation, 
who have rarely anything to revolt from. It is a sad, indeed, a 
pitiable spectacle, to see these gentle ladies, year by year, giving 
up their lives, their very souls to this Juggernaut of Duty. No 
one has a right to give up his soul. Nora Helmer said so, but 
she was born too late to encourage the middle-aged daughters 
of to-day. And, besides, her case was not so hard; for her 
husband was a brute, while the old-fashioned mother is in her 
way affectionate. And, as everybody knows, the most cruel 
tyranny of all is that which goes by the name of affection. 

But it may be said, “This may be true, but if so, what fools 
the daughters must be to put up with it! Certainly no modern 
young girl would submit to it for a moment.” Quite so; she 
would not ; but then the whole bringing-up of the past generation 
tended to foster this submission. It is difficult to change the 
habits of a life-time, and to learn to be self-reliant in advanced 
years. The plant that has always clung to the fence would find 
it impossible to grow alone; and things are not more easy to 
learn as one grows older. 

It is, very often, precisely those mothers who have succeeded 
best in the embryonic or Mellin’s Food stage of their offspring, 
who fail most towards them in after years. Just as there are 
birds who succeed very well with their egg-laying, but are 
no good at all when it comes to hatching. We can picture this 
type of mother in all her stages. She was usually exemplary in 
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her children’s infancy ; she was always perfectly self-satisfied— 
she did everything by rule—and she had “ principles” on the 
most trivial subjects. Asher children grow older, she loses touch 
with them ; when finally they attain years of discretion, she is 
completely out of sympathy with them. She has kept her self- 
satisfaction, her narrow conservatism, and has not troubled her- 
self to come out of her groove, or to move with the times. So 
far from giving her daughters opportunities of marrying, she has 
often stood in the way of a love affair, from sheer lack of sym- 
pathy and intuition. She is so supremely unconscious that 
mothers owe any duty of this kind to their grown-up daughters, 
that she has occasionally even snubbed a suitable aspirant, and 
has, indeed, felt quite offended at the idea of one of her children 
wishing to leave her. She thinks herself a pattern of devotion 
to her daughters, but in reality she is wrapped round with the 
most consummate selfishness. In old age, this type of mother 
is usually sternly disapproving of any fresh departure ; “such 
and such a thing was not done in my day.” She will give way 
to her daughters about minor points—such as riding on the top 
of omnibuses—but she is adamant itself on other points. For 
instance, she will on no account permit her daughter (of forty or 
forty-five) to go out to dinner without the escort—say of a little 
maid of nineteen or twenty to protect her. If the daughter 
happen to go out to tea, or for a day’s shopping, the mother will 
insist on her being in by dusk, and if her command be not obeyed 
to the letter, she will visit the dire offence upon the unfortunate 
woman as if she were a disobedient little girl of nine. (We have 
ourselves known a mother—one, by the way, who supposed her- 
self to be a thorough “ Christian”—who made the whole house 
unbearable for two days because her middle-aged daughter had 
been a quarter of an hour late for dinner). Ifthe daughter pre- 
sume on any occasion to ask a friend to dinner, she will be 
sternly rebuked, and be told that “no house can have two 
mistresses.” For her own part she has every material comfort ; 
but then, one may live in luxury, and yet one’s mind and soul 
may be starved. She is not allowed to take part in the house- 
keeping, except by occasional favour ; she is expected to have 
no hobby or occupation in life, save that of being bullied; she 
has nothing to grind, she must perforce grind herself; and yet 
people seem surprised when she becomes in time “a mental 
27 
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case.” Small wonder it seems to us; for the poor woman, who 
has reached a time of life when she might very well expect a 
little peace, has to endure daily frictions and mortifications such 
as would wear the heart out of the most youthfully sanguine. 
A slight often hurts more, the smaller it is. There may be a 
whole tragedy often in a tea-cup ; indeed, the tragedies of life 
occur mostly over comparative trifles, such as would make the 
outer world smile. Petty tyrannies, indeed, are those we have 
mentioned; but none the less tyrannies for all that. The 
daughters of such tyrants look with envy on the house-servants 
who are able to leave, and who do so; they know, alas! that 
such release is next to impossible for them. The iron has eaten 
into their souls; but, from their point of view, there is no escape 
possible, till Death remove either the sufferer or the petty tyrant. 
One daughter, indeed, we recall to mind, who did contrive to es- 
cape, at fifty years old, from an almost unendurable bondage ; 
but even with her, custom and convention were so strong, that 
all her friends had to be brought in to aid and abet the plot, 
before she could be induced to run away from home. 
’ Of course it is easy to say that in cases like these the daughter 
must have “spoiled” her mother, or at any rate, “ brought her 
up” very badly. Well, we will own that a daughter—especially 
in these later days—is more or less responsible for her mother’s 
bringing up; but “spoiling” in this sense may after all arise 
from an exaggerated idea of filial affection. Then “ Why,” the 
world will ask, “should a daughter stay with such a tyrant of a 
mother? Why not rather seek her own living, and be free?” 
But one is apt in these cases to forget the great factor of un- 
selfish women’s lives. This is—‘ Duty”; and a daughter of 
forty-five, who has not married, feels it to be her plain duty to 
stay with her parent at whatever cost. How can she leave a 
mother of seventy or more to be tended by strangers? An old- 
fashioned idea of Duty, maybe, and at any rate one that will not 
much affect the coming generation, but assuredly a pardonable 
weakness. And it is, therefore, precisely the best women who 
submit. Also we tnust remember that people who lead sad lives, 
and even people who do not, get sadder as they get older ; their 
love for “the warpath” dies out ; there is less fire, less “ divine 
rage ” against injustice, in them than in the young. 

Then, lastly, it may be said that the sufferers are sometimes 
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content with their narrowed lives; that they do not yearn to 
break their bonds ; that they do not, indeed, always know that 
they suffer. This, it seems to us, is the most pathetic case of all. 

Mothers like these are not of the majority. No, they form 
but a comparatively small class; still, they do exist; you can 
probably recall several such out of your own acquaintance. 
That the majority of—even old-fashioned—mothers are self- 
sacrificing and devoted, no one can doubt, still this fact does not 
make us pity less the unselfish daughters of those who are not 
so. But the worst of unselfishness is, that it always makes 
somebody else selfish. An unselfish mother makes an exacting 
daughter ; an unselfish daughter, a tyrannous mother. It might 
almost be said that unselfishness is a vice, for it certainly makes 
vices in others. We remember once that a mother of four 
middle-aged daughters wept for days and would not be com- 
forted, because the youngest, aged thirty-five at least, was 
shortly going to be married. The old lady was perpetually 
sobbing and spreading out her handkerchief to dry, when she 
ought to have been rejoicing at her daughter’s happiness. 
Apropos of marrying ; if the daughters marry and, in the natural 
course of things, start a family of their own, their mothers per- 
force cease to tyrannise over them; why not therefore cease as 
it is, without their marrying? Anold maid of our acquaintance 
once promulgated the theory that a certain period should be 
named by all spinsters for definitely abjuring thoughts of 
marriage, and for receiving the presents from friends which, 
had they married, would have naturally arrived as wedding 
presents. It were well also, it seems to us, to fix a day likewise 
for the cessation of supreme parental authority. Why should 
a woman of forty be expected to obey like a child? 

Naturally, it is only in the well-to-do and moneyed classes 
that these tyrannical mothers exist,as any one can see who notes 
the sad submission of the old women of the working class, who 
are “kept” by their children. They seem as if they could 
hardly be grateful enough for such charity. Some well-to-do 
mothers, on the other hand, seem to think that their children 
owe them a perpetual debt of gratitude for being allowed to 
exist at all. Sir Anthony Absolute’s well-known speech to his 
wilful son was not an unusual one. “Is this my reward,” we 
lately heard a mother ask her daughter (a minx of seventeen, 

27% 
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who had been guilty of some trivial disobedience), “is this my 
reward for having had you ?” 

“Well, mother,” was the obvious retort, “I’m sure I never 
wanted you to have me !” 

But this was from a “modern daughter”; and the young girl 
of the present day is, as we said, generally able to fight for her- 
self. She will here say, in self-defence, that she is only revolting 
“in time” from the possibility of such tyranny as beset the former 
generation, and this explanation of the question is certainly a 
plausible one, though, for our part, as long as the tendencies of 
the nation are what they are, we see very little danger for the 
liberty of the daughter in the near future. Public opinion sways 
now this way, now that, on other questions than politics; and 
this is distinctly the Day of the Young Person. Perhaps it is 
too late to free the slaves of a past generation ; but if it con- 
tribute in any way to brighten the lives of some of these, then 
the “Revolt of the Daughters” will not have been without its 
uses. 





Date in Dife. 


By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &Cc. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AUGUSTA’S PLAN. 
‘* Price of many a crime untold— 
Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold!” 

THE morning, two days later, on which George had arranged to 
go to London, dawned wet and gloomy, and brought a communi- 
cation of a particularly distasteful nature to Lady Jebbs in the 
shape of a bill for an inconveniently large sum of money which 
had long been standing over, accompanied by a letter threatening 
extreine measures in the event of the account not being settled 
immediately. Augusta was not unused to missives of this 
description, and as a rule she calmly tore them up or adroitly 
changed her quarters for a time, but this one was rather more 
serious than usual and she felt confident that her taking no notice 
of it would only be followed by disagreeable and inconvenient 
consequences. However, just at present her pockets were hope- 
lessly empty, she had no desire to leave such a comfortable nest 
as Undercliff, and she was at her wits’ end to know how to face 
the difficulty. 

Nina was in blissful ignorance of the state of her friend’s 
finances, she only knew that Augusta was poor, and twice lately 
had lent her moderate sums which of course she had refused to 
hear of again when Augusta mentioned repayment. Lady Jebbs 
now felt highly incensed with herself for not having asked for 
larger amounts on these occasions, or any rate for not having 
hoarded the money. It would be clearly unsafe to beg from Nina 
again so soon, for though Mr. Compton was extremely generous 
to his wife, he might object to filling her friend’s pockets, and it 
would never do to go too far with Nina herself and so kill the 
goose with the golden eggs! No, she must devise some round- 
about plan for obtaining the money, and Lady Jebbs performed 
her morning toilet wrapped in deep thought, while Goosey lay 
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on her back on the bed rolling from side to side and purring 
loudly. 

Augusta presently descended to the dining-room with her 
letter in her hand and a woe-begone expression on her broad face. 
For a wonder she was late, and found the others half through 
breakfast. She kissed Nina mournfully, and pretended to have 
no appetite, sighing-plaintively as she toyed with the food on her 
plate, and eating it with marvellous rapidity when she thought 
no one was watching her. 

“My dear Augusta, aren’t you well?” enquired Nina 
anxiously. ' 

“Oh! yes, thank you, quite well, but a little out of spirits,” said 
Augusta dolefully. “I have had bad news this morning.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” said George. 

“ A thorough impostor,” put in Mr. Compton, frightening 
Augusta out of her wits, until she discovered with{relief that he 
was talking to himself about a begging letter he had just opened, 
and not listening to a word the others were saying. 

“What is it, darling? CanI help you?” from Nina with 
tender solicitude. Lady Jebbs went through various pantomimic 
signs expressive of her desire not to be asked questions in public, 
which were responded to by Nina with a comprehensive nod, 
and breakfast continued. 

“George, how long shall you be away?” asked his sister 
presently. “Docome back as soon as possible. I want that 
visit to The Abbey to come off, and besides, the boys will be 
coming home soon for their holidays, and I should like$you to be 
here when they arrive.” 

“Very well, I won’t be longer than I can help. I don’t 
suppose London will be particularly inviting just now, even to 
my unsophisticated mind. July isn’t a good month for town, 
but I must get some clothes, you know, Nina,” heJadded, stroking 
his short grey moustache and looking at her with a half smile. 

“Yes, indeed,” retorted Nina with a significant glance. 

“When ought I to leave here?” he enquired,{'looking?at the 
clock. 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” said Nina vaguely ; “the train goes 
some time in the middle of the day. Ask Peek, he always 
knows things of that kind.” 

So after breakfast, George stayed behind in the dining-room 
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to make enquiries of Peek, while Nina and Lady Jebbs retired” 
to the boudoir to discuss the reason of Augusta’s low spirits, 
who hummed and ha—ed for some minutes before she began, 
thereby raising Nina’s curiosity, which was just what she wanted 
to do. Nina’s nature was not quite unselfish enough to desire 
to investigate even her dearest friend’s sorrows, purely from 
sympathetic motives. 

“Oh! do tell me, dear! Don’t be silly. Is it anything about 
me?” 

“No, dear, not about you, but,” with sudden candour, “I'll 
tell you what it is. I’ve hada letter from a woman to whom I 
was once very kind, but she treated me shamefully. However, 
that is neither here nor there. She writes reminding me of our 
former friendship, and asks me to help her. She is almost a 
beggar ; just think of it! And now of course as she is in such 
trouble, I forget any harm she may have done me, and only 
wish I had something to send her. Oh! it’s really too dread- 
ful.” 

Augusta then held up her letter in front of her face and read 
out a heartrending appeal for help, with an inventiveness that 
might have caused an extempore preacher to turn green with 
envy. 

Nina was quite touched, and, with the generosity that is often 
born of sudden affluence, declared she must positively help this 
poor thing, especially as it would be easing Augusta’s mind at 
the same time. 

“ How much does she say she wants ?” she asked. 

“Well, she says only fifty pounds would save her from the 
workhouse, and set her up in something by which she could earn 
her own living,” replied Lady Jebbs with reluctance, “and of 
course I couldn’t spare her more than five or ten at the out- 
side. She doesn’t know how poor I am, and I’m so afraid she 
will think I refuse to help her out of revenge. But I wouldn’t 
dream of letting you send any money, so I beg you not to 
allude to the subject again. I never meant that when i told 


” 
. 


“How absurd, Augusta! Of course, she shall have it. Why, 
what’s fifty pounds to us? Poor creature! how dreadful it is 
to think of the misery in the world. Oh!” getting up and 
opening the door, “I heard George whistling outside just now. 
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I'll ask him to give something too, I’m sure he will. George! 
George !” 

“Oh! don’t call him!” cried Lady Jebbs in alarm. 

She had not anticipated this at all, and now mentally abused 
herself for not having waited till he was well out of the house. 
She knew he saw through her with those keen blue eyes of his, 
and she hated the attentive way in which he always listened, 
with the suspicion of a smile on his face, while she flattered and 
humbugged Nina, from whom she extracted many and various 
presents by this simple means. However, her remonstrance 
came too late, for George had entered the room, and was standing 
expectant. 

“Tell him about it, Augusta. George, Augusta’s heard of 
such a sad case, and I want to give her the money to relieve 
it. I thought you’d help too—people home from India always 
have heaps of money.” 

Ninajwent on to repeat the story, concluding with an invita- 
tion to Lady Jebbs to read the letter aloud once more. Thus, 
the unfortunate lady was for once in her life completely dis- 
concerted. She could not remember the exact words she had 
used in reading the imaginary appeal to Nina, and in spite of 
her,usual self-possession, actually stammered as she made such 
excuses as—“ Dr. Barr would not care to hear it. The case was 
not one in which a man would be interested—she had only 
intended Nina to know, etce.,” all of which only confirmed 
George’s suspicion that the “poor woman” in question, only 
meant Lady Jebbs herself. 

“What is the lady’s name?” he enquired. 

“Mrs. Hopkins,” replied Lady Jebbs wildly. 

“ And where does she live ?” 

“Oh! er—in London——” 

“Well, suppose before you move further in the matter I go 
and look her up, as you have her address, and see what had 
really better be done? You say yourself she deceived you once, 
she may be doing so again.” 

Lady Jebbs was furious. She quite understood the look 
George had given her, and her dislike towards him ripened then 
and there into positive hatred. 

“Dr. Barr evidently does not favour the idea of being chari- 
table,” she remarked spitefully, “and if it is all the same to him, 
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I much prefer that my friend should be left undisturbed by 
strangers in her poverty, about which, poor thing, she is so 
sensitive. Please do not think any more of it, Nina dear; you 
know I did not wish to tell you at all, and I never intended a 
third person to know anything about it. I can help her myself 
by making a few sacrifices, and I am extremely sorry the subject 
was ever mentioned. Only, knowing your dear, unselfish heart, 
the temptation was too great——” 

Augusta broke down with a sob, and, making a theatrical 
gesture, rose from her chair and swept from the room with 
suppressed emotion. Once outside the door she applied her ear 
to the key-hole, and fully realized the truth of the old adage 
concerning “ /zsteners.” 

Nina made a rush to follow her friend, but George held her 
back and burst out laughing. 

“For goodness sake don’t go wasting your money and pity 
over that cock-and-bull story, Nina,” he said. 

“My dear George, what a brute you are! Do let me go, you 
hurt my arm. What on earth do you mean?” 

“JT mean that Mrs. Hopkins is a myth, if I’m not very much 
mistaken. I have learned to make pretty accurate estimates of 
people’s characters, Nina, and | should say her ladyship is not 
to be trusted. How much money has she got out of you since 
your marriage ?” 

Nina was highly indignant. Nobody likes to think they have 
been taken in; it is an insult to their intelligence, and though a 
slight misgiving began to creep into her heart, she determined 
that her faith in her own judgment should not be shaken. 

“I’m surprised at you, George! I thought you were more 
open-hearted and generous. The idea of suspecting that my own 
friend makes up stories to get money out of me! If you weren’t 
my brother I should quarrel seriously with you, but as it is, I 
shall simply ask Bennett to give me double the fifty pounds for 
Augusta to send to Mrs. Hopkins, just to show that I, at any 
rate, am not mean enough to disbelieve in her, or to refuse to be 
charitable!” Nina felt a proud glow of virtue which was in- 
tensely pleasing to her. 

“Well, do as you like, of course,” he answered carelessly ; 
“luckily you can afford it, which to my mind detracts consider- 
ably from the charity part of the business. However, it’s 
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nothing to do with me, only some day you'll find the lady out, 
I’m certain,” and he walked towards the door, from which Augusta 
fled in haste, only just in time to save herself from being actually 
caught eaves-dropping, though George distinctly heard the 
swish of her petticoats, and smiled to himself as he went up- 
stairs to see if his things were packed. 

Lady Jebbs, for her part, felt that at least she had scored as 
far as the money was concerned, but she entered her luxurious 
bedroom with a considerable amount of misgiving in her heart 
regarding George. She had had a presentiment before this man 
came from India that he would prove the serpent in her paradise, 
set Nina against her, and give her no end of extra trouble. 

She had intended to spin out her visit to Undercliff until she 
had recruited her finances. She was in very comfortable 
quarters and gradually paying off the most pressing of her 
debts, partly with what she could extract from the unsuspecting 
Nina, by fair means or foul, and partly with her own money. 
Once she was fairly on her legs again, with a respectable balance 
in her favour, she could snap her fingers at George Barr, and 
anyone else who interfered with her, but just at present he 
represented a very serious danger to the fulfilment of her plans. 
What Dr. Barr wanted, decided Augusta, fondly scratching 
Goosey behind the ear, was something to occupy his mind 
sufficiently to turn his attention from her, until she had, so to 
speak, feathered her nest for the time being. If only the 
wretch would fall in love, he would very soon think of nothing 
but himself and the girl he was going to marry, and so relieve 
Lady Jebbs of the uncomfortable feeling that he was watching 
his opportunity to “show her up.” It was distinctly the only 
thing that would blind a man like that to what was going on 
under his very nose. 

“ How we miss your brother!” she remarked sympathetically 
to Nina that evening after dinner, when the two ladies were 
comfortably established in Nina’s little boudoir, and Mr. Comp- 
ton was buried in his den with his long pipe, and hot whiskey 
and water. 

“Yes, wasn’t it nice having him?” said Nina, who was stretched 
on a couch, reading a novel and showing a large amount of 
embroidered stocking. “Dear old fellow! He always makes 
me feel like a little girl with his grave, protecting ways and grey 
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hair. He’s got such a lot of lines on his face too. I’m sure no- 
body would think there were only a few years between us, 
would they ?” 

“ Never! Lactually heard someone at our garden-party the 
other day ask if he was Mrs. Compton’s father.” This “some- 
one ” was a very useful person to Augusta—she used him when- 
ever the flattery would be too obvious as coming from herself. 
“J think bachelors always look older than married men.” 

“Yes, perhaps so. And George has had a good deal of 
knocking about. I think it has made him a little disagreeable 
and suspicious. I was so vexed with him this morning——” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it, dear,” cried Augusta in forgiving tones, 
with a quivering lip. “1am sure it is only the lonely life he has 
led that has made him suspicious. He ought to marry, he 
would make such a good husband, and a wife is the one thing 
he wants to make him perfect.” 

“Yes, it would be very nice and J should dearly enjoy a little 
match-making. But who could we marry him to? How about 
Miss Hope?” 

Miss Hope was the sister of the Rector of Branthorpe, who 
kept house for her brother in a capable, energetic manner, and 
was famous far and near for her good deeds and kindness of 
heart. 

“ N—no, I don’t think Miss Hope would do, she says she never 
means to marry so long as her brother remains a bachelor,” 
said Lady Jebbs, who possessed the most astounding acquaint- 
ance with the private affairs of everyone in the neighbourhood, 
though how she obtained her knowledge was a mystery, for she 
never appeared to see or hear anything. 

“ Well, then there are the two Miss Wanklins—their father is 
well-off, they’re sure to have money.” 

“The two Miss Wanklins! My dear Nina, think of them ! 
The younger one’s next door to an idiot, and the elder hasa 
nose like the spout of a tea-pot, though of course she can’t help 
that, poor thing, but I’m sure your brother would object to it. 
No, the only one I think would do is Emily Seton. They say 
she gets all her mother’s money when the old man dies, and 
she’d be only too delighted to accept him and get away from 
her dreadful old father. I don’t suppose she’s ever had a proposal 
in her life!” 
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“Yes, she’d make him a very good wife, but he’s much more 
likely to fall in love with Ella instead.” 

“1 don’t think we need be afraid; she’s already engaged, and 
your brother’s not the kind of man to meddle with an engaged 
girl,” 

“But how can we manage it?” asked Nina helplessly. 
“ George is such a confirmed bachelor.” 

“My dear, however nice a man may be, he’s always a little 
weak in his vanity. We've only got to make him believe that 
Emily likes him, which I’m pretty sure she does already from 
something I noticed the other day when we were over at Garth- 
wood. We must also convince Emily that he likes her, and her 
manner towards him will do the rest. Oh, it’s very simple. I'll 
help you.” 

“You’re so clever, darling,’ murmured Nina, gazing at her 
friend with admiration, “and it’s so good of you after his having 
been so nasty about Mrs. Hopkins.” 

“You see I return good for evil,” laughed Augusta. She had 
really become greatly interested in the scheme apart from its 
primary object of getting George out of her way. She liked 
Emily well enough, and, so far as was in her to be charitable, had 
no objection to doing her a good turn; besides which, meddling 
with her neighbours’ affairs was a vast pleasure to her, it took 
the place in her life that music, painting, working, or reading, 
does in other people’s. It was her art, her recreation—dearly she 
loved it, and exceedingly well she did it. 









CHAPTER XII. 
UNDER THE CEDAR. 
‘« A rose-bud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she.” 
ELLA SETON paused abruptly in her stroll across the velvety 
lawn, and gazed at Emily with a look of dismay in her large 
grey eyes. She had arrived home only half-an-hour before, and 
Garthwood already seemed the brighter in consequence, the 
Colonel’s expression was much less sour and bad-tempered, the 
servants were all smiles of welcome, for they adored “Miss 
Ella,” though she gave them ten times more trouble than her 
sister did, and even Emily was looking more cheerful than her 
wont, for it was impossible to resist the influence of the girl’s 
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gay, light-hearted presence, and unconsciously fascinating ways. 
Yet at this particular moment Ella herself wore anything but a 
satisfied expression on her face as she stood confronting her 
sister on the Garthwood lawn. 

“T am sure she means it,” continued Emily with conviction ; 
“she mentioned the matter to me over a week ago, but I didn’t 
think anything of it, and besides, she was interrupted by the 
Undercliff people coming here to call, but she drove over again 
yesterday and talked as if she wanted everything settled at 
once.” 

Ella stamped her heels viciously into the soft turf. 

“Why can’t she leave us alone? Cecil and I were perfectly 
contented. I don’t want to be married yet! You mean to say 
she actually intends to give an entertainment to the country side 
on Cecil’s birthday and proclaim our engagement formally ? 
What on earth am I to do?” 

“Well, you must be married some day,” said Emily argumen- 
tatively ; “this kind of indefinite engagement couldn’t go on for 
ever. And probably if she had suggested putting the wedding 
off for a couple of years you would have insisted on being 
married at once.” 

Ella gave a little burst of involuntary laughter. 

“No, I shouldn’t,” she replied presently, her vexation again 
obtaining the upper hand, “I don’t care how long I wait. 
Besides, why should she go and manage it all without con- 
sulting me? It’s too bad! She’s a horrid old woman!” 

“Ella!” 

“ Well, I must abuse her behind her back because I’m afraid 
to do it to her face. I’m terrified of her and I’m sure Cecil is 
too, only he won’t own it.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Ella. It’s much better to have things 
properly settled. Everybody must be wondering how long the 
engagement is to last.” 

“Pooh!” 

“You don’t seem to have come back from Aunt Eliza’s in a 
particularly good temper,” remarked Emily significantly. 

“Oh, Emily dear! Aunt Eliza is worse than ever! We 
absolutely lived in church, and you know you can have too much 
of a good thing. It made me so hungry too, and you know what 
tiny meals she always has.” 
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“Did she say anything about coming here?” enquired Emily 
anxiously, for “ Aunt Eliza’s” visits were looked forward to with 
dread by the whole Garthwood establishment, the Colonel in 
particular. She made a point of telling him all the disagreeable 
home truths she could think of, read him sermons and addresses 
with relentless persistency in a voice loud enough to drown re- 
monstrances and pierce his unwilling ears. His bitter speeches 
were to her as water on a duck’s back, and had no effect what- 
ever on the length of her self-appointed visits. She held her 
prayer-meetings either in the Garthwood drawing-room, or in the 
Yatebury school-house, fought indiscriminately with every clergy- 
man and curate in the neighbourhood, offended the servants by 
giving them tracts which they considered were directed at them 
personally, and left everyone she came across with a feeling of 
crushed helplessness in her wake. It was futile for the Setons 
to say they could not have her, because she came all the same. 
Also she was rolling in money—they were her nearest relations, 
and when offended she invariably threatened to leave it all to an 
asylum for idiots, though, as she bluntly declared, “there were 
far greater idiots at Garthwood than would be found in any asy- 
lum!” Every year she insisted on either Emily or Ella paying 
her a visit, and a refusal would merely have resulted in her 
swooping down on them to ascertain the reason of it for herself. 

“ She said,” replied Ella, in answer to Emily’s question, “that 
she would arrange to come here soon, and was so sorry she 
couldn’t return with me, but she had a bad sore throat. I told 
Dad just now, and you should have seen his face! He said, 
‘Sore throat? Sore tongue, more likely.’ ” 

“She upsets him for weeks when she comes,” said Emily 
ruefully. 

“Well, she hasn’t come yet, thank goodness. Tell me all the 
news, Emily. Your letters were so uninteresting.” 

“T told you about Dr. Barr.” 

“Yes, you said, ‘Dr. Barr, Bertie’s friend, has arrived at 
Undercliff, and has been here to call; he is not at all like his 
sister’; now do you call that a description? I wanted to know 
what he was like.” 

“He’s not young,” began Emily, with a conscientious effort to 
satisfy her sister’s curiosity, “over forty, I should think.” 

“Qh!” in accents of disappointment, “I had been hoping he 
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was young and handsome, and that he would fall in love with 
me.” 

Ella looked into Emily’s face and enjoyed the horror she saw 
depicted there. 

“Ella! Supposing anybody heard you!” 

“Well, go on. Has he a beard ?” 

“ No.” 

“Ts he nice?” 

“ 7 think so,” said Emily, with a trace of conscious importance 
in her voice, “we got on remarkably well together. But you'll 
see him for yourself soon, he was to have come back from 
London about now.” 

“He must be nice if he was Bertie’s friend,” with a little catch 
in her voice. Bertie had been her hero, her idol, her darling, 
and his death the first real grief in her life. “But somehow I 
did not think he would be old. What is he like to look at?” 

“ His hair is very grey indeed, almost white.” 

“Good gracious! Did he talk to you about Bertie?” 

“Oh, yes! he stayed a long time when he came and told me 
everything. You know he said—oh! there’s Cecil,” broke off 
Emily, looking up and catching sight of a figure coming towards 
them. “I suppose he'll want. me to go, as he hasn’t seen you for 
three weeks. I'll tell you this evening.” She made her way 
towards the house, stopping for a moment to speak to her future 
brother-in-law as she passed him. 

When Lady Jebbs pronounced Cecil Hatherly to be 
“hump-backed” she had grossly exaggerated, though one of his 
shoulders was a trifle higher than the other, and he limped 
almost imperceptibly when he walked. He was tall and slight, 
with exceedingly refined features, and a delicate blue tracery of 
veins on the temples and round the eyes. His hair, which was 
light brown, straight, and silky, was perhaps a little longer than 
was strictly becoming, and he was clean-shaven, betraying rather 
a drawn look about his mouth as though he were accustomed to 
bear a good deal of physical pain. He had a gentle, courtly 
manner and in spite of his defects his whole air betokened that 
he was every inch a gentleman. He had loved Ella Seton ever 
since he could remember her ; she and Bertie had been his only 
companions, and she had seemed to belong to him from the 
time when she had bullied and domineered over him as a 
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naughty little bundle in short frocks and a pinafore, and he a 
weedy, delicate boy to whom it had given a sense of manliness 
and protection to take care of the child, play with her, and obey 
her imperious behests. The miserable moments of his life had 
been when Bertie came home for his holidays, and the ungrateful 
little monkey had deserted him without the faintest compunction 
to copy, follow, and worship her boisterous brother until he went 
back to school, when she had to depend on the willing Cecil 
once more. Every free moment of his time he spent over at 
Garthwood, he and Ella had, as it were, grown up engaged to 
one another, and it seemed only natural to them both that they 
should eventually marry. This kind cf nondescript engage- 

ment, with Cecil always at her beck and call, had been very 
pleasant to Ella, for her life would have been dull without him, 
but now that the question had arisen of making it a formal 
affair and fixing the wedding day, she felt somewhat aghast 
and the idea came upon her as a shock. 

“Back at last!” cried Cecil in his clear, cultivated voice, ad- 
vancing towards her with outstretched hands. “How well you 
are looking, Ella! And how did you leave dear Aunt Eliza?” 

“It’s a marvel I’m not a skeleton, she gave me nothing to 
eat! No,” drawing herself back, “ don’t kiss me, I’m very cross 
with you.” 

Cecil’s face fell. 

“What on earth have I done?” he asked ruefully. 

Ella silently led the way to a couple of garden chairs under 
the huge cedar on the lawn where the pair established them- 
selves. 

“T’ve got a bone to pick with you, Cecil,” went on Ella 
severely, “and I can tell you I shall do it well, for I’ve had a 
good deal of practice in picking bones both literally and figura- 
tively during the last three weeks.” 

“Good Heavens, Ella, what is the matter ? ” 

“What is this Emily has been telling me about your mother 
wanting to give our engagement out formally and fix the wedding 
day?” 

“It’s not my mother entirely,” he answered drily. 

“You know perfectly well I never dreamt of marrying for 
years, and I don’t believe you did either until it was put into 
your head. You never said anything in your letters.” 
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“No, because mother only discussed it seriously with me 
yesterday morning. Why do you mind so much, Ella? Ours 
has been the longest engagement on record, I should think. It’s 
quite time we were married. Do you remember the umbrella 
ring I gave you when we were children and how you yelled 
because you couldn’t pull it off your finger ?” 

“T remember the scolding your mother gave me because I 
yelled. She didn’t know the reason and wouldn’t listen to any 
explanations. It was just like her. I suppose she won't listen 
now when I tell her I don’t want to be married yet.” 

A hurt look came into Cecil’s soft brown eyes. His mother 
was sacred in his sight, he could not bear Ella to speak of her 
otherwise than in terms of the deepest respect, and it was the 
trouble of his life, next to his own precarious health, that she 
and the girl he loved seemed to have nothing in common with 
one another. 

“ Darling, she naturally. wants to hurry it on and have a little 
fuss in your honour. Let her have her own way.” 

“ She'll get it without my letting her, and it’s not me she wants 
to make a fuss about,” said Ella rebelliously. 

“Ella, are you afraid to marry me?” 

“Of course not. Why should I be afraid? But I have such 
an odd feeling against having it all settled yet, though I don’t 
know why. I have a presentiment that I might be sorry after- 
wards when it was all too late. It would be like going into a 
box that I could never get out of again. Nothing has ever 
happened in my life yet, and I can’t settle down so soon.” 

“ What do you want to happen?” asked Cecil rather crossly. 

“Oh! something exciting and interesting. I don’t quite know 
what. Now there would be nothing exciting or interesting in 
being married and settling down at The Abbey for ever. I 
know exactly what you and I and your mother would say and 
do for the next hundred years. It’s so hopeless always knowing 
what is going to happen?” 

Cecil left his seat and began pacing up and down in front of 
her with a troubled look on his face. 

“Listen dear,” he said presently, “if it’s really against your 
wish that things should be settled now, there is no more to be 
said, and I 1] wait as long as you like or set you free altogether 
if it would make you happier.” 


28 
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The tender, unselfish love in his voice touched her to the 
quick. 

“Oh! don’t!” she said impulsively, laying her hand on his 
as he again sat down by her side, “you make me realize how 
atrocious I am. Why don’t you scold me and make me feel 
afraid of you? Why do you let me give way to every little 
silly feeling that comes over me? Don’t look so wretched, Cecil 
dear! I’llagree to anything. We'll get married to-morrow if 
you like.” 

“Then I may tell my mother?” he asked, with a happy look 
of relief. 

“ Oh, yes, you can tell her. I wish you hadn’t——” 

She had been about to say, “I wish you hadn’t got a mother,” 
but checked herself in time, for she knew how much the remark 
would have hurt his feelings. 

“T wish I wasn’t so afraid of her,” she went on hurriedly. “I 
never can get over the terror I was always in of her as a child.” 

“It’s only because you don’t quite understand her,” said Cecil 
cheerfully, “ you'll get over that.” 

Ella gave a slight yawn and clasped her hands behind her 
yellow head. 

“ How is Bill Wattle ?” she enquired, “is he better?” 

“Yes, I hear he’s out again. I had the soup sent every day 
as you told me. Ella, do promise not to go near that cottage 
any more. That mad sister of Bill’s is worse than ever ; they 
tell me she ought to be shut up, and in any case I can’t bear 
your going there. You could look after plenty of other poor 
people.” 

“Nonsense! Sally Wattle’s as sane as I am and a good deal 
saner sometimes. I am glad Bill’s better ; of course I must go 
and sce him.” 

Ella having given way on the important subject of their 
engagement, Cecil wisely refrained from arguing the present 
point any further, and there was silence between them for a few 
minutes. The evening was drawing in, and the bird’s voices, 
as they settled themselves to roost, echoed sweet and clear 
through the still, cool hush, that was creeping over the garden. 

“ Aren’t you going to kiss me, Ella?” said Cecil qety, “T’ve 
waited such a long time.” 

She turned dreamily towards him, withdrawing her gaze from 
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the deep shadow of the cedar, as though she had heard his 
voice, but not the words. 

He took her face between his hands and kissed her gently on 
the lips, and at that very moment, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
with close-cropped grey hair, a red-brown skin, and keen blue 
eyes came round the tree, and stood staring at the scene in 
apologetic amazement. 

It was George who had returned from London a day or two 
before and had been sent over with a message by the diplomatic 
Nina, who meant to do all she could to throw him in Emily’s 
way. 

He had been told by the servant, who was unaware that 
Emily had gone indoors, that he would find the young ladies 
in the garden, and his search was rewarded by discovering 
Cecil Hatherly in the act of kissing Ella Seton under the 
tree! It was awkward, to say the least of it. Ella sprang to 
her feet, and they stood looking at one another for a moment 
without speaking. He thought he had never seen such a 
beautiful picture as she made, bathed in the glow of the sun- 
set, her slight figure in its white gown, showing up against the 
gloomy background of the cedar, and her shining hair curling in 
thick waves over her small head. Her complexion had all a 
child’s perfection of colouring and dainty freshness, and her grey 
eyes looked larger than they really were from the -scarlet flush 
that had risen in her cheeks. 

“H’m,” began George, clearing his throat and speaking in an 
airy tone as though he had noticed nothing, “I think you must 
be the younger Miss Seton? I am Dr. Barr, and I have come 
over from Undercliff with a note from my sister.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Ella, giving him her hand, with a strong 
effort to recover her presence of mind, and make the best of the 
situation, “of course you are quite an old friend.” She looked 
gratefully at him for Bertie’s sake, then introduced him to the 
rather embarrassed Cecil, and proposed that they should all 
three go in quest of Emily. But when Emily was found, Ella 
relentlessly dismissed Cecil and repaired to her own room, and 
though George stayed disgracefully late, making small talk with 
Emily in the hopes of catching another glimpse of the slim, 
white-robed figure, she did not appear again till after he had 
gone. 
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“What was the note about, Emily ?” she enquired that evening 
of her sister. 

“Mrs. Compton wants you and me to go to dinner there next 
Saturday evening, and I accepted.” 

“Oh, do you think they will ask Cecil ?” 

“T should think so. Why not?” 

“T was only wondering. Why didn’t you tell me what Dr. 
Barr was like ?” 

“TI told you he wasn’t young—and everything I could think 
of!” 

“But you never said he was different to everybody else.” 

“T’d wish you'd sit still, Ella,” said Emily crossly, bending 
over her knitting, “don’t walk round and round the room like 
that ; you’ve made me drop two stitches and I shall never pick 
them up again.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


‘* Love took up the harp of life and smote on all its chords with might.” 


AS it happened, Cecil Hatherly was not invited to meet his 
ladye-love at Undercliff Park on Saturday evening, for the 
much-desired summons to luncheon at The Abbey had not yet 
been received by Nina, who was extremely indignant in 
consequence. The fact was Mrs. Hatherly’s thoughts had been 
so taken up with the idea of her party, and plans for her son’s 
subsequent marriage, that the “Compton woman” and her 
brother had completely escaped her memory. 

On hearing of Ella’s return, she had immediately made 
another expedition over to Garthwood for the purpose of having 
matters finally decided. They had all sat solemnly in the 
drawing-room, and Emily, Ella and the Colonel had listened 
attentively while she reviewed her proposals. Mrs. Hatherly 
knew that Ella stood somewhat in awe of her, which appeared 
to her rather an advantage than otherwise, and having wormed 
out of Cecil the previous evening that his fiancée did not seem 
quite so anxious to hurry matters to a climax as he was, she had 
purposely requested him not to accompany her on this occasion, 
thinking that probably Ella would be more amenable to reason 
without his presence to give her courage, and determining to 
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carry matters with a high hand and stand no nonsense what- 
ever. 

However, somewhat to her surprise, she met with no “ non- 
sense” at all. The Colonel was fairly amiable and said he had 
no objection whatever to the wedding taking place at a reason- 
ably early date from then. He was accustomed to the idea of 
his daughter marrying Cecil Hatherly, and she would be living 
quite near enough for him to be able to see her almost as often 
as he did now, so that it would make very little difference to him. 
“ He only wished,” with a malignant glance at Emily, “that he 
could hope to be as lucky over his elder daughter.” He was 
quite willing to fall in with any arrangement Mrs. Hatherly 
might wish to make, provided the wedding was a quiet one and 
his comfort not interfered with in any way. 

Then Emily, with a desire to appear as though she had a 
voice in the matter, said she “ thought everything would do very 
nicely,” upon which the Colonel thanked her with sarcastic 
politeness for her “unasked opinion,” and reduced her to a 
mortified silence. All this time Ella listened quietly, and said 
nothing. Now and then she smiled to herself, it seemed so odd 
to hear her future being settled, as if she had nothing to do 
with it. She wondered what would happen if she suddenly 
stood up and said, “I don’t intend to be married yet, and very 
likely not at all!” How utterly amazed the frigid, dignified 
Mrs, Hatherly would be! Ella felt tempted to do it if only for 
the pleasure of witnessing the result. As a matter of fact, if she 
had been permitted to make her own plans without reference to 
anyone else, she would have delayed her marriage for another 
two years at least, but she saw that open rebellion on her part 
would only make Cecil thoroughly miserable and his mother 
more unpleasant than she already was, so she decided that it 
was better to be nice about it and make no fuss. 

After all, she reflected, it might just as well be now as later, 
and probably when it was all settled irrevocably, she would lose 
this strange fecling of reluctance that troubled her so at present 
and made her restless and unhappy. She could not understand 
why she had it at all ; she had always looked upon Cecil as her 
future husband, and known she was going to pass her life with 
him, and this idiotic unwillingness, almost aversion, that had 
taken hold of her, was too foolish to be noticed. Therefore 
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she gave no utterance to the remonstrance that was on the tip 
of her tongue, beat down the wild desire that possessed her to 
overturn the whole of Mrs. Hatherly’s cut and dried scheme, and 
allowed herself to be taken back submissively to luncheon at 
The Abbey, though it was an ordeal she detested. The gloom 
and silence of the old house always oppressed her ; she told Cecil 
she could never breathe in the lofty, chapel-like rooms, and felt 
she must either speak in a whisper or scream at the top of her 
voice when she was in them, much to his secret vexation, for 
he loved The Abbey dearly and wanted Ella to do the same. 
Perhaps it might have been possible could Mrs. Hatherly’s 
presence have been dispensed with, though, for her lover’s sake, 
Ella denied herself the pleasure of expressing this opinion. 

This particular visit of Ella’s to The Abbey was far more 
important in Mrs. Hatherly’s sight than any other had ever 
been, and after the pompous luncheon was over, she conducted 
her future daughter-in-law to one of the big, uncomfortable 
drawing-rooms where the furniture was shrouded in a chintz, 
the ugliness of which was only to be surpassed by the colours 
and fabrics it was intended to protect. In this, as in every other 
room in the house, all was precisely the same as it had been in 
the days of Cecil’s grandmother, a portrait of whom stared 
stonily from the wall as Ella sat listening to the proposed details 
of the coming entertainment. A man must be had down from 
London to see to the refreshments, a band must be in attendance, 
and fireworks must take place in the evening for the benefit of 
the tenants and school-children. No expense was to be spared, 
for was it not to celebrate the engagement and birthday of the 
only son of Mrs. Hatherly of The Abbey ? 

Ella had never felt so relieved and thankful as when the 
interview came to an end, and Mrs. Hatherly gave her an icy 
kiss on her forehead and permission to join Cecil in the garden, 
saying that she considered all had been satisfactorily planned 
out, and she thought the invitations might go forth far and near 
without delay. 

Nina received hers on the Sunday morning. Perhaps if it 
had reached her earlier, she might have asked Cecil Hatherly to 
the dinner-party, but as it was, she stood on her dignity. 

“She did not choose,” she said, backed up by Augusta, “to 
run after anybody, particularly Mrs. Hatherly, and if she were 
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asked to this affair that she heard was coming off, she should 
certainly refuse to go.” 

Nevertheless, when the invitation did come, she accepted it 
with alacrity, and could scarcely conceal her delight. 

“T expect young Hatherly will wonder why I haven’t asked 
him,” she remarked as she and Lady Jebbs sat in the drawing- 
room on Saturday evening awaiting the arrival of the guests. 
She was expecting Mr. and Miss Hope, the two Miss Wanklins, 
and a couple of stray young men besides the Seton girls. 
“ Anyway,” she continued, “his mother will know why it is!” 

“T should think so!” replied Augusta, who desired to incense 
Nina as much as possible with Mrs. Hatherly, for she knew of 
the longing that consumed her friend to be intimate with The 
Abbey, and was also well aware that Nina would throw her over 
without hesitation, if by so doing she could obtain the coveted 
friendship of Mrs. Hatherly. 

“Goosey is scratching my legs,” said Nina, giving the cata 
surreptitious kick, for she was cross and tired, the boys having 
arrived from school the evening before, and the house having 
been in an uproar ever since. The eldest boy Clement was 
quiet enough so long as he was allowed to burrow in the library 
at will, but the other two made up for it by being as noisy and 
unmanageable as a couple of young terriers. They were all 
fond of their mother, Clement especially so, who assumed quite 
a parental indulgent air towards her, but Brian and Frankie 
never attempted to attend to anything she said, and the delight 
of having the run of a place like Undercliff where there were 
ponds and ponies, stable-boys and ferrets, was almost too 
much for their brains. George was the only individual in the 
establishment who had the faintest authority over them or of 
whom they were in the least afraid. They flouted their mother 
and stopped up their ears when she scolded them, they capered 
behind Mr. Compton’s back in demon-like contortions, pinned 
things to his coat-tails, and devised every kind of ingenious 
contrivance for making him look ridiculous. They called Lady 
Jebbs “ Disguster,” or simply “ Jebbs,” to her unbounded irri- 
tation, and chased Goosey from the top of the house to the 
bottom, till the unfortunate cat, reduced to terrified despair, had 
at last chosen to take refuge beneath Nina’s petticoats, and was at 
that moment engaged in sharpening her claws on her stockings. 
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Presently George and Mr. Compton entered the room, and 
Nina surveyed her brother with approval. 

“ How nice you look, George!” she said, advancing towards 
him with a flower for his button hole in her hand, “I couldn’t 
have believed your visit to London would have improved you 
so. You must have gone to a very good tailor, your clothes fit 
you beautifully, and I declare you look ten years younger now 
you’ve had your hair properly cut, and given your moustache 
that nice fierce little twist! I hope you mean to make yourself 
agreeable to someone to-night!” 

“It depends on who someone is,” replied George. “Either of 
these two?” he added in a whisper, as Peek opened wide 
the door and announced the two Miss Wanklins. They ad- 
vanced side by side, jostling one another in their eagerness, and 
liberally dispensing delighted smiles, particularly in the direction 
of George, whom they were longing to know. Their little 
jumpy manners, and gushing ways, had earned for them the title 
of “ Wriggles and Giggles,” from the malicious representatives 
of the neighbourhood, and George, who had heard of the name, 
could scarcely repress a smile as he watched them paying their 
respects to Nina with shrill exclamations, titters, and little fawn- 
ing gestures. Almost on their heels came Mr. and Miss Hope, 
the brother and sister, a kind-hearted, nice-looking couple who 
were general favourites wherever they went. Mr. Hope, slightly 
inclined to be stout, with a round, genial, pope-like visage, and 
his sister, tall, graceful and ladylike, with a sweet, though some- 
what care-worn, face. Of course, after introductions and 
greetings were over they one and all attacked George on the 
subject of India—that was to be expected. Mr. Hope wanted 
to know if there was achaplain and church to each station, and if 
there were any free libraries. Miss Hope was much interested 
in zenanas and lady-missionaries, while the Miss Wanklins asked 
questions about “tigers, and bears, and snakes,” with many mild 
shrieks and ejaculations of horror. 

George answered them all to the best of his ability, but he 
caught himself watching the door stealthily the whole time, and 
wondering when a sweet, childish face, crowned with a shock of 
golden hair, was going to make its appearance. He felt vexed 
and irritated with himself for the idiotic manner in which 
his heart beat every time he heard a step outside the door; he 
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called himself an old fool, an ass, and every insulting name he 
could think of, because ever since that evening when he had 
first seen Ella Seton her face had been constantly before him. 
The fact puzzled as well as annoyed him, he had barely spoken to 
her, and yet he was looking forward to seeing her as eagerly as a 
girl anticipates her first ball. What business had he, a man 
with grey hair and nearly twenty-four years her senior, to think 
twice about such a child as that, especially when she was already 
engaged, almost married! Even had she been free he would 
have done very wrong to pay her attention, considering he 
might have been her father. He told himself he had merely 
been “fetched” by her fresh beauty, because he had only just 
come back from India and had forgotten how pretty girls were 
in England; he would probably see dozens before he returned 
that would appear twice as beautiful to him. 

Ah! The door was opening. No, it was only the two stray 
young men, who stalked in like a couple of pokers and attached 
themselves firmly to Nina, instead of doing their duty and 
taking those two gabbling Miss Wanklins off his hands. There, 
at last! Bah! It was only the three boys, Clement in his first 
dress-suit, sulkily important and much impressed with his own 
dignity, yet sensitively suspicious of ridicule, while Brian and 
Fratikie scuffled at his heels, freshly-brushed and scrubbed for 
their appearance in the drawing-room, and highly aggrieved 
that they were not to be allowed to go in to dinner as well 
as their eldest brother. The younger boys rushed up to 
George and hung on to him, but he shook them off, and 
though fully conscious that he ought to have known better, 
again fixed his eyes on the door, and when Emily’s familiar face 
made its appearance a sudden horror seized him that perhaps 
she was alone! 

She came in peering through her fince-nez, with little ends of 
hair sticking out behind her ears, and dressed in a grey silk gown 
that hung on her like a bag, yet only she herself could ever 
know what an infinity of trouble she had taken over her toilet 
that evening. Then came a little figure in black, with a milk- 
white skin and shining golden curls, and eyes that sought 
George’s face at once, and smiled amusedly, while the red 
deepened in her cheeks at the thought of their last meeting. 
She wished he had not been a witness of that little scene under 
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the tree, though after all what did it matter? He must know 
she was engaged to Cecil and going to be married soon. 

Of course Nina decided that George was to take Miss Seton 
into dinner, and to his disappointment he found himself seated 
at the table between Emily and the elder Miss Wanklin, whom 
Lady Jebbs had accused with a certain amount of truth, of having 
“a nose like the spout of a tea-pot.” Ella was directly oppo- 
site, between the two young men, so that George could look at 
her if he could not talk to her, and he was thankful for small 
mercies. Emily was in the seventh heaven, she chatted away, 
and for her, was almost sparkling, for she talked with the con- 
viction that she was being listened to and understood. George 
had not the remotest intention of being a humbug or leading 
Emily to suppose that he thought more of her than he really did, 
it was only that he realized her narrowed, common-place, well- 
meaning character and adapted himself to it with his natural 
kind-heartedness, because he felt a compassion for the dull, 
uneventful existence which had always been and always must be 
hers. 

There are some people who never have any particular features 
in their lives ; they seem born, not exactly to trouble, but to an 
uninteresting monotony which is almost as bad. As a rule 
their dispositions are given them to match, and they themselves 
seldom realize that they are to be pitied because they have not 
the power to imagine what is denied them. Emily was like 
this toa great extent, and therefore George’s sympathy was a 
good deal wasted. What Emily desired was to be taken notice of 
and made friends with for herse/f, and this was what she thought 
she received from George, which sent her up many degrees in 
her own estimation. She watched Miss Wanklin out of the 
corner of her eye, as that damsel cast meaning glances, in which 
envy was liberally mixed, at George’s attentive face, and in con- 
sequence talked all the more confidentially to him. She told 
him of her last sketch and went into details concerning its tints 
and washes ; contided to him her troubles with the servants and 
how difficult it was to get anyone to attend on her father, etc. 
Then the conversation became more general and got round to 
India. The young men started the subject of sport, and stared 
with jealous admiration when George admitted, in answer to 
Miss Wanklin’s persistent enquiries, that he 4ad shot a tiger, and 
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not only one but several. Yes, and two of them had been man- 
eaters, certainly. 

“ And did you ever shoot a jheel?” screamed the second Miss 
Wanklin from her end of the table ; the Wanklins had a cousin 
in India who occasionally wrote home incomprehensible letters, 
which went the round of the family. 

“Well——” began George in some surprise. 

“ —-and what kind of a bird is it ?” she continued. 

“T see,” he said, a light dawning in upon him, “you have 
made a mistake. A jheel isn’t a bird, it’s a swamp.” 

“T do so long to go to Cashmere,” said the elder Miss Wanklin 
in his ear, “of course you have been there.” 

“T regret to say I haven’t.” 

“How do you get there, when do you go?” she enquired, 
reminding him of the old story of “Does your brother like 
cheese ?” 

“ Well, to begin with, you rail to Rawalpindi, or-——” 

“Yes, and do the rest of the way by sea?” interrupted the 
eager damsel, confident that she was right 

“Exactly,” replied George unblushingly. It was quite hope- 
less to attempt to talk India with these girls. He preferred 
Emily’s conversation, and he wanted to get on with his dinner, 
so he turned from Miss Wanklin to Miss Seton again, much 
to the triumph of the latter, whose spirits rose still higher. 

After dinner, when he entered the drawing-room with the 
other men, he saw Ella seated by the open window with Miss 
Hope. The lamps had made the air rather stuffy, and a little of 
the cool night wind was very acceptable. He turned his steps 
in the direction of the window, and Ella seeing him approaching 
looked up with a smile of welcome. His firm, boldly-cut fea- 
tures, weather-beaten appearance, and rather haughty manner 
of carrying his well-covered grey head, had caught her fancy ; his 
was a type she had never hitherto come across, and his manly 
reliable air fascinated and attracted her irresistibly. She had 
an instinctive feeling that he was thinking of herself and no 
one else as he advanced. She wondered what he would say 
to her and whether she would be able to talk to him about 
Bertie. 

But alas! The magnetism that was drawing these two together 
was rudely broken by Nina, who, convinced that she was help- 
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ing on the match between George and Emily with Machiavelian 
skill, bore down upon him armed with a huge album of Indian 
photographs, which he himself had sent home in an evil day, and 
requested him to show and explain them to Miss Seton. George, 
though he could have shaken his sister, supposed it was because 
Emily was sitting by herself with no one talking to her, and did 
as he was bid, turning over familiar views of the Taj, Jeypore, 
Delhi, and Agra, with a laudable patience, whilst Emily feigned 
a vivid interest in buildings and places which all looked precisely 
alike to her, simply because George was showing them to her, 
and she would have been really pleased with anything that kept 
him at her side. 

Suddenly there was a hush in the buzzing conversation, and 
the sound of a rippling accompaniment floated across the room. 
Ella Seton was going to sing. She was seated at the grand piano 
playing for herself, her profile towards George, and the glow from 
a tall lamp at her side shedding a soft shimmer over her shining 
hair, and sharpening with little glints and touches of light the clear 


outline of her features. Her voice was nothing very wonderful, X 
and she had only been taught by the Yatebury organist (though | Y) 
the man was a thorough musician and she had made good use W/ 


of his teaching), but it was sweet and true, witha plaintive pathos 
in the notes that, to George, sounded unnatural in the voice of S| 
a child like that, and made him feel choky as he listened. |! a 

He sat by Emily’s side staring hard at a Jain temple in the ‘ 
book on his knee, with a restless, unaccountable yearning in his 
heart. Why had she not sung something bright and gay, some- 
thing lively and buoyant like herself, instead of this tender, 
sorrowful song, full of hopeless, passionless regret ? 

The notes died away and she rose from her seat, the others 
crowding round her, their tongues loosened once more, but * 
George sat still, a sudden half-angry fear rising in the man’s F 

i 











strong heart. Had he come home after all those weary 
years, only to fall a victim to a love that must be hopeless? 


(To be continued.) 
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By “ Riva.” 
THE ENDING OF MY DAY: The 


Story of a Stormy Life. 
THE C OUNTESS PHARAMOND ; 
A Sequel to “‘ Sheba.” 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
*THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. 
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By FLoreNcE Marryat. 
HER WORLD AGAINST A LIE. 
By Lapy Constance Howarp. 
*SWEETHEART AND WIFE. 
By May CroMMELIN. 
*THE FREAKS of LADY FORTUNE. 
By May CromMELIN and J. Moray 


Brown. 
*VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. (end 
Edition.) 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
*THE NEW DUCHESS. (3rd Edition.) 
A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. (end 

Edition. ) 

By Mrs. HunGERFORD. 
ers “. ** Molly Bawn.”) 
PETER’S WIF April. 
AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. 

(2nd Edition. ) 
By B. M. Croker. 
*INTERFERENCE. (3rd Edition.) 
A THIRD PERSON. 
By F.C. Puitirs and C. J. WILLs. 
*SYBIL ROSS'S MARRIAGE. (3rd 
Edition. ) 
By F. C, Purvips and Percy FEnpDALL, 
MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. 
By FLorencE WARDEN. 
STRICTLY INCOG: being the record 
of a Passage through Bohemia. 
MY CHILD AND I: A Woman’s Story. 
By Mrs. Robert Joce.yn. 
*FOR ONE SEASON ONLY: a Sport- 
ing Novel. 
*ONLY A HORSE-DEALER. (3rd 
£dition. ) 
By: Hume NIsBEr. 
THE HAUNTED STATION, and other 
Stories, (With Illustrations by the Author. ) 
By AmyYE READE. 
(Author of ** Ruby,” &c.) 
*SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. 
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Supplied to 


HM. me QUEEN. 
CURE FOR 


Further particulars from 


S. FITTON & SON, 


Millers, Macclesfield. 














The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 





Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many — persons of distinction - one testified 
to the remarkable efficacy o: 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any after 
bad eftects. 
free sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co. 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. E sdwards & Son, May, Roberts & C ‘0. 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


CORN, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 
BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s, 14d. per box. 
by post 15 Stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfa century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared onl | 
Mr. SMITH, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London, Of 
Chemists, Agents ‘at 489 Oxford Street and7 Cheapside, 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


MARY MUXWORTHY, 


GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARY JOHNSTON, 
FLORIST, 
Centre Row, Covent Garden Market, 


LONDON, W.C. 





THE INVESTIGATIONS OF JOHN PYM. 


BY 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of * Joseph’s Coat,” 


Picture Cover, 1/-; 


F. V. 





WHITE: & ‘CO... 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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or in cloth, 1/6. 
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NOW READY. 





THE FIRST NUMBER 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN | 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Price Gd. Monthly. 


| EDITED BY 
ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 


—_—____. 











Contents. 


ERIDGE CASTLE. By Merssia Nevitz. illustrated. 

LITTLE FOOL. By J. S. Winter. Illustrated. 

WEST OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Lapy Liypsay. 

THE YOUNG TSAR AND TSARITZA. By Braytey Honcerrs. Jilustrated. 
THE REAL REASON. By Viorer Hunt. Illustrated. 

SOME FAMOUS STAGE LOVERS. I.—Mr. George Alexander. J/lustrated. 
A BOUDOIR BOY. By the Author of ‘‘The Green Carnation.” llustrated. 
PIERRE LOTI. By Mariz Bettoc. llustrated. 

HAMADRYAD. A Poem. By Gezratp Yeo. Jilustrated. 

PLAYS OF THE HOUR. By L. F. Austiy. 

UNDER THE LAMP. By M. Hepworrn Dixon. 

IN FASHIONLAND. By Mrs. Aria. Illustrated. 

13, TO THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH. By M. F, Fain. 

14. SOCIETY'S DOINGS. Edited by ‘‘ Bruix.” 

15. A DAY’S SHOPPING. By Mrs. Howrury. 

16. HOUSEKEEPING. By Ernen Eart, 

17, SPORTS AND SPORTSWOMEN. 

18, CHATS WITH ENGLISH SPORTSWOMEN. 

19 OUR MYSTIC CIRCLE. 

20. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

21. THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. By Luci H. Armsrrone. 

22, BEYOND. By Fayr Mapoc. 
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Granp Hore. 
Dear Rose, 


You will think me indeed a negligent correspondent, but I will atone for 
my delinquency by an extra long letter. 


It would be impossible, dear, to give you an adequate idea of the beautiful 
gowns and lovely frocks, hats and mantles, which were displayed in tempting array 
in Bond Street and Regent Street just previous to the recent Drawing Room. One 
glorious gown of turquoise blue particularly attracted my attention. The material 
is blue satin with a double full edging of silk to match. We thought it simply 
exquisite. The ‘Regent Street” tea gowns are usually in the dernier murmure 
of the mode, but this season they are to be more elegant than ever before. 


Fatigued and footsore after a long ramble, Mabel and I returned to luncheon 
and regaled ourselves with a deliciously refreshing beverage, which we were 
told is very popular, as it well deserves to be—Kops Ginger Wine. It is, when 
diluted, a shade richer than Burgundy and has all the aromatic mellowness which 
usually attaches to matured vintages. Gently stimulating in action and non- 
intoxicating, it has won golden opinions from connoisseurs. 


Have you heard of the new Theatre recently opened by Mr. Mulholland 
in the densely-populated, if somewhat un-aristocratic neighbourhood of Camberwell ? 
Mr. Mulholland is, in my opinion, a public benefactor, for he has given the 
South-east Londoners the opportunity of learning the manifold lessons of the 
Drama—raising in their midst a temple consecrated to the worship of Thalia 
and Melpomene. 

[Continued on page 1o.] 


POLISHING CLOTHS OR DUSTERS 
Branded 


“SELVYT” 


ENTIRELY SUPERSEDE CHAMOIS OR WASH-LEATHER IN THE BEST HOUSES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Experience shows that ‘*‘ SELVYT ” 


Polishing Cloths and Dusters will out- 
polish and out-wear the best of wash- 
} leather. They can be washed when 
# dirty, and come out as good as new, 
and never become stiff or greasy. 
They are woven in various sizes, are 
sold hemmed and ready for use at 
from 4d. each and upwards, accord- 
ing to size, and should be in the hands 
of all domestic servants who have the 
charge of furniture, plate, glass, china, 
or bright metal and varnish work, be 
it in the house, gun-room, stable, 
coach-house, boat-house, or elsewhere. 


Kept in Stock by all Drapers, Stores, Upholsterers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 
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Passing through Walworth Road our attention was directed to an imposing 
structure, which we were informed was ‘‘Steedman’s -place.” Indeed, during 
the last few years, the preparation of pills and powders has assumed the im- 
portant proportions of a recognised industry, ministered to by all the devices 
suggested by science, invention and machinery. Who has not heard of Messrs. 
Steedman, the renowned chemists, whose name has become as familiar 
in our mouths as the proverbial household words. I confess I had expected 
to find an ordinary chemist’s shop of the orthodox type and character, but 
judge my astonishment when we were shown a high building—a factory in 
every essential—the home of the celebrated “ Teething Powders.” We were 
courteously conducted through the premises, and saw a number of great 
iron-bound cases piled together, their destination being the Antipodes. Yes, 
those tiny packets of harmless ingredients, but of almost magic potency, are 
sent to all parts of the habitable globe. Orders come from London and from 
China, and it may be asserted with complete candour, that the sun never 
sets upon Messrs. Steedman’s mercantile connections. 

We called yesterday, on Messrs. Mills’ Limited, at 5 Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, and ordered the New Zealand (Canterbury) mutton as desired. 
They will send the sheep in two separate portions of one half each if you 
wish, at different times to suit your convenience. The mutton is really delicious, 
and Mr. J. M. Alderton, the courteous secretary, showed us some exceedingly 
gracifying notices which the press have accorded their speciality from time to time. 
What a busy spot Covent Garden is, to be sure—a veritable hive of human industry, 
and Fred, who accompanied us, was told that with these active folk, the working 
day begins soon after four in the morning all the year round. Just fancy the 
delicate, sweet-scented exotics which will this evening grace my lady’s table, being 
tossed and tumbled amid mud and mire with the drowsy night dew still thick 
upon them in the cheerless gray of the winter’s morn. 


10 





I have sent your order for the extract of soda to the Victoria Trading 
Company, Bow, E. Everyone is praising its wonderful cleansing properties. I 
understand that it lasts four times as long as other washing powders, in addition 
to being infinitely superior as a thorough domestic detergent. 

Now, dear Rose, I fancy I have overlooked nothing of importance or worth 
recording. 

We are going to the “ Lyceum” to-night, and I faithfully promise you a full 
and complete account of the performance in my next. 

Good-bye, till Wednesday, 
Yours affectionately, 
Juutih, 





ENJOYED BY YOUNG AND OLD. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an POWDER 
endiess variety of delightful dainty dishes. 


NO EGGS! 
NO TROUBLE! 
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HOMOCE 





IN 


Influenza 


In our judgment, Homocea should prove almost a specific for 
ordinary cases of Influenza. At first, put a little up the nostrils, 
and then, one hour afterwards, take a lump about the size of a 
hazel nut internally. This is easily done by throwing it back in 
the throat, and swallowing some water. Homecea contains 
nothing injurious—no LAUDANUM, MENTHOL, MINERAL, or 
NARCOTIC. 

As a preventive of Influenza, sorme shculd be put up the 
nostrils two or three times a day. If the nose, eyes and throat are 
affected, half a teaspoonful might be put in a cup of boiling water, 
and the fumes inhaled in the mouth and nostrils, with a flannel 
cloth thrown over the head. We are convinced that this 
treatment will prove beneficial. What Hcrtocea is, millions of 
Englishmen now know. Never in the annals of medicine has a 
preparation been offered to the public with anything like its 
virtues. Certainly it has not been effectually tried in Influenza; 
but the way it works on a chill when taken internally causes us to 
think that the result will be equaliy helpiui in the epidemic now 
prevailing. 

NOTE.—Wherever there is any rheumatic affection, rub the 
part thoroughly with EXAINO—the Strong Preparation of Homocea. 


Sold by all dealers in medicine 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box ; free by 
post for 1s. 3d. and 3s., from the Homocea Company, Lid., 22, Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead. EXAINO 2s sold only at 2s. 9d., or post free 35. 
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ESTABLISHED I86l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEDIPAX. 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARK. 








I introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those suffering from 
TENDER, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET, that they can obtain immediate 
relief by using one of the Powders as directed ; and a box is often all that is needed to effect acure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, when the feet 
after a short time become hot and tender, To those who, in offices, shops, &c., are on their feet all day, its value 
cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions a cure is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this particular part of the human 
frame his special study, who after years of careful research succeeded in obtaining a specific for these distressing 
complaints, 


The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 





Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d. each; or sent per Post for 15 stamps. 





Prepared by K. ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine Houses, 
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WHAT REALLY WENT WRONG. 


OnLy the other day it was that I talked about how people are so often scared-at things 
which are not dangerous, and have no fear of things that are dangerous. There is so 
much of this (and it is so important to get at the rights of it), I shall have to trouble 
you with a word more, for the general good. On March 22nd, this year (1894), Michael 
Frawley, of Miltown, county Clare, Ireland, wrote a letter describing an illness he had 
been through and come luckily out of. From that letter I pick one sentence, first of 
all, and put it by itself, where you can see it plain, and read it :—‘ My heart thumped 
and throbbed so much that I thought I had heart disease.” No wonder he thought so, 
and no wonder he was frightened about it. Besides, the sensation, when the heart 
behaves that way, is worrying and alarming, even if one happens to understand the 
cause of it, Yet, asa matter of fact, Mr. Frawley was inno danger at all from his 
heart. His danger lay in quite another direction, Let us read his letter, “It 
was in March, 1889, that I began to feel there was something wrong with me. 
Before that time I had always been strong and healthy. The first signs were that my 
tongue was thickly furred and I had a foul taste in the mouth, My appetite was 
poor, and after eating I had great pain and distress at my chest and sides, and in the 
back between the shoulder blades. I was constantly belching up wind, and my 
abdomen used to swell until I could scarcely bear the feeling and the inconvenience of 
it. My head was dizzy, and spots floated before my eyes, and often I would have such 
a rush of blood to my head that I could hardly see. Often as I walked along the road 
I feared I should fall down, I used to break out into cold, clammy sweats, and 
would tremble and shake all over me, I got no sleep at night, and grew so weak that 
from time to time I had to be off my work. I saw one doctor after another, but 
their medicines did me no good. In September, 1890, I went to the County Infirmary, 
Ennis, where I was seen by several doctors, but they all said they could do nothing to 
help me. I was now almost too weak to walk about, and my heart thumped and 
throbbed so much I thought I had heart disease. My head got worse and worse, 
and sometimes I felt as if I should go out of my mind. This was my condition until 
December, 1892, when I came upon alittle book telling about Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and how many cases like mine had been cured by the Syrup after everything 
else had proved to be of no use, I got a bottle from Mr. Flynn, Licentiate Apothecary, 
Miltown, and after taking it I felt relief, and after having taken four bottles I was 
able to get about my work, From that time my health steadily improved till I was 
well and strong as ever, All the trouble with my head and heart was entirely gone. 
But for Mother Seigel’s Syrup I believe I should now be in my grave, (Signed) 
Michael Frawley, Miltown Malbay, co. Clare, Ireland, March 22nd, 1894.” Ina separate 
communication Mr. Flynn vouches for the accuracy of the statement of Mr. Frawley. 
But it really isn’t necessary ; its truth is plain on its face. Now please bear in mind 
the few words you are going to read from this place on to the end, Things that kill 
do not generally make much noise, Diseases that kill are not half the time located 
where you think they are. Hence you get anxious about the wrong thing, and some of 
the doctors doctor for the wrong thing. More people die from that than if they were 
let alone. There was nothing ailed Mr. Frawley’s heart, nor his chest, nor his back, 
nor his head. What he suffered in those places were (now look sharp !) MANIFESTA- 
TIONS of the true malady located elsewhere—namely, indigestion and dyspepsia, 
Jocated in the stomach. It was the poisons from that sink of death and corruption 
that ran all over his body, started all the other local disturbances and nearly made an 
end of him. Mother Seigel’s Syrup set his stomach right, and in a twinkling he was 


right everywhere. Don’t get excited and fuddled over symptoms. Say “It’s the 
stomach gone wrong,” and cure it with the same sure remedy. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE AGE. 
WHAT TYPE-WRITER SHALL I BUY? 


. NORTH’S 
Visible Writing. a Interchangeable 


—o— 
—o—_ 


Brief Carriage fe cares Strong & Portable, 
Universal Key- WNC erat An Endish | 
180 in- 


board. vention, 


" : ' sy ce ‘oe 2 


Perfect Alignment, —"r in 


requiremen:s. 


NORTH'S TYPE-WRITER MANUFACTURING co. LD., 
53, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GLascow 11, West Nile St.; SHEFFIELD: 24, Change Alley; LEICESTER : 131, Berners St. ; DEWSBURY : 
Nelson St.; BELFAST: 2a, Joy St. ; and at PARIS, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, ANTWERP, STOCKHULM, 
CHRISTIANIA, CAPE TOWN, DURBAN, PisaGua, IQUIQUE, VALPARAISO, &e. 


—s STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


Used and endorsed .as 
the best by thirty of the 
leading British Railway 
Companies after an ex- 
haustive test by their 
principal Engineers. 


Contractors to 


UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY, 
RANGE OF WORK AND SIMPLICITY. 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 100 Gracechurch St. London, E.C 


MA NCHESTER—8A Cross St.; BIRMINGHAM—23 Martineau St. ; LEEDS—3 Cookridge St 
NEWCASTLE—10 Neville Street; LIVERPOOL—1l4e, North John Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Ashew dL LS BSTABLISHED 1821. 
Highest Award—Paris, Melbourne 
&Barcelona. GoldMedals, Diplomas 
& Certificates wherever Exhibited. 
« e 
<< Polishing 
y 


The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable preparation for 


Cleansing and Brilliantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA 
METAL, PLATINOID, &c. Can be obtained retail everywhere in 6d.& 1s. 
Pots, 2d. & 1d. Tins, ‘and 1d. Cardboard Boxes. 

Inventors and Sole Manufacturers— 


JO SEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
LONDON OFFICE; St. Georges House, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Ger Majesty's 5 hiatemnil 
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Ay Otp Main’s Mistaxe. By Mrs. Conyey, Author of “A 
Lavy Horsesreaker,” “ A Ruratess AvencEr,” “ Gotp 
For Dross,” &.  . 


Chapters XI. to XIII. 


A Japanese Pray. By ©, H. F. 


An EpisopE 1n Two Lives 





Dr. Vrron. By Ina Leon Cassivis 





Miss FaukinErR: A Love Srory. By L. Burr 
Tue Tyranny or THE Moruers 


Late 1x Lire. By A. Perrin, Author of “Into Tempta- 
tion,” &e. ; F 


Chapter XI. Augusta’s Plan. 
» XII. Under the Cedar. 
», XIII. Saturday Night. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘‘ BELGRAVIA,” 14, BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return if not accepted; but the Editor cunnot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems, 


The back numbers of “BELGRAVIA” (witha few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 
price 7s. 6d, each, and covers for binding, price 28, each, Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s. 
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MANICURE 
CHIROPODY 
FACE MASSAGE. 


The luxurious and perfectly appointed COURTS for the practice of above arts by the most 


EXPERIENCED STAFF OF OPERATORS 


Should be visited by all who aesire to retain well-kept hands anda 
good complexion. 
—______-_9696@-——_____-—_____ 


The following articles as used in H. P. TRUEFITT’S Manicure System are highly 
recommended :— 


DR. PAUL'S MANICURE SPECIALITIES. 


Certified as innocuous by eminent English and American Chemists. 


CERALINE. | CLEANSING FLUID. 
Kor tinting Finger Tips, Face, & Lips 2/6 | Instantly removes all stains from 
POUDRE LUSTRALE. | the surface and underneath the 
Gives a brilliant =— -like trans- NOOs: ic. x 2/6 
parency to the Nails ... ... ... 2/6 | 
CREME CAMELIA. | FACE & HANDS LOTION. ’ 
Restores Rough and Chapped Skins eee ee ee Neeeewen 
to their original softness .. 2/6 | discoloration ... 
NAIL OLEATE. EMERY BOARDS. 
Preserves and gives a brilliant polish For bevelling the rough edges of 
to the Nails, and prevents Hang- | the Nails after use of the file, 
nails, &c. esgh tas: ebb, ao, aes | per box 1/0 
DERMOLAVE (or Syrup of Soap) 1/6 to 10/6. 


ORANGE WOOD STICKS. 
A valuable novelty introduced in Dr. Paul’s system of Manicure to apply the *‘ Cleansing 
Fluid” under the free margin of Nails, and thus avoid the danger of scratching with steel 
instruments, per bundle, 1/0. 





CAUTION ! There being two houses of the seme name, ee 


H. P, TRUEFITT, bro, 


13 & 14, OLD Bond Street, 
Court Hairdressers, Perfumers, &c. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE TREATMENT OF SCALP AFFECTIONS, 
FALLING AND FADED HAIR. 








The John Noble 


|} HALF-CUINEA COSTUMES 
NEW REGISTERED DESIGN. 


Highest Diploma and Gold Medal awarded, British and 
kaa Pa A ony ” Colonial Industrial Exhibition, Manchester, 1894. 


MISS ANNA BOECKER, the only lady Direct from the Largest Firm of 
survivor, was wearing at the time of the COSTUME MANUFACTURERS in the World, 
| catastrophe a Costume made from the at less than Half Ordinary Prices. 
|JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, at 7/6 
|the, Dress Length, and though immersed 
| five hours in sea water, the Costume has not 1,000 
ishrunk, nor does it appear much worse for 
the severe a. P Dress is now WORKERS 
| being exhibi n the Costume Showroom, MP " 

\11, Piccadilly, Manchester. E LOYED 


These Costumes are made in the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge, in Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, 
Bronze-Green, Ruby, Tan, Grey or Drab; supplied 
complete for the ridiculous price of 10/6 each, packed in 
leather board box, and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra, 
The sizes kept in stock will fit any figure up to 38 inches 
round the bust under arms, but larger or special sizes can 
be made to order at a cost of 1s. 6d. extra. 


The John Noble Half- Guinea Costumes, the most 
remarkable value ever produced, have created a complete 
revolution in the cost of garments for Ladies’ wear, and 
have secured beyond a doubt 


THE ADMIRATION OF 
THE WORLD. 


The present Design excels all previous 
ones in every respect. The style is better, the cut is 
superior, and the make and finish beyond all criticism, 
thus adding in a triple degree to the already marvellous 
value of these Costumes, which are worn in every part of 
the civilised world, and give the utmost satisfaction, 


Each garment consists of improved wide Skirt and new 
smartly-shaped Bodice, which is pleated at the back into 
a pointed saddle that terminates in two points at the 
front; full fashionable sleeves, bound seams, and belt, 
and the bodice can be worn inside or outside the skirt, 
which measures 40 inches long, The lower part of the 
skirt, and the cuffs, collar, and 


saddle of bodice, are trimmed with 
fine silk cord, the whole thus form- 
ing a Lady’s Complete Costume for 


10/6. 
COSTUMES FOR YOUNC MISSES 


Made in the John Noble Cheviot Serge, and consisting of Stylish Blouse Bodice and extra wide skirt, 
trimmed Russia Braid, are now offered at the low price of 8/9; packed in box and sent carriage / 
paid for 9d. extra. The skirt is made in two sizes—viz., 88 in. or 86in. long. Colours: Black, 
Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Ruby, Tan, Grey or Drab, When ordering please state whether 

skirt is required 33 in. or 36 in, long. 


KNOCKABOUT FROCKS for GIRLS SALE CATALOGUE.—Post | 


Are also supplied in the John Noble Uheviot Serge, with FROM Free.—Containing Hundreds 


f the Best Bargains ever offered 
saddle top, long full sleeves and pocket, at the following “0 Pa heot 
—" s ] is in Dress Fabrics, Household 


Linens, Flannels, Underclothing, 
Lengths21 24 27 80 88 36 89 42 45 ins, yao, Costumes, Mantles, &c., also full 
Price 1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 4/- 4/6 5&/- &/Geach. particulars of a series of FREE 

Postage 44d. extra. Every Purchaser delighted. The lengths stated | GIFTS presented during this 
are from top of neckband to bottom of skirt in front. Colours asabove, | Sale. 


The JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE (Regd.), is a fabric of great durability and world- 7 6 
wide fame. It is 52 inches wide, does not spot with rain, and may be washed whenever necessary. 
Colours—Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Ruby, Grey, Drab, Tan, or Black, Every reader can secure 
Full Dress Length of SIX YARDS for 7/6. Sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. 


LARGE- BOX, containing over 1,000 SALE PATTERNS representing bargains in DRESS 
FABRIOS, FLANNELS and HOUSE LINENS, sent POST FREE, on approval, to any address, 


JOHN NOBLE, Lrp..°s: mccoy, MANCHESTER 














STEEDMAN ¢° 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN GUTTING TEETH. 
IN USE OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Retieve Feverish Neat, PREVENT FITS. GONVULSIONS &*. PRESERVE A 
Heaitay STATE of THE CONSTITUTION DURING THE PERION OF THING 


. + tbl inSTEEDMAN —_— Ano S ropes an ys , 
° » 
Robinsons 
. | 
as Barley INVALIDS 


ZO YEARS’ REPUTATION. ; SUMMER DRINK 


BEST 
BABIES’ Foon 
Barley Water 


FOR 


eve Pererrrrr Tr rTTi Tritt tit) 


Acts like a charm in Diarrhea, 
THE ORIGINAL B.: ONLY and is the only specific-in 
Cholera and Dysentery. 


Is admitted by the Profession to 

be the most ‘wonderful remedy 
it. e ever discovered. 

It is the best remedy known for 

GOLLIS BROWNE'S | ‘Sass , 

chitis, Asthma. 

Effectually checks and arrests. 

GHLORODYNE those too often fatal diseases— 

’ . Smee < Fever,Croup, Ague, 


——— cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, 

CA N.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy c of Ghiorodyne render it of ‘etal important: 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘ . J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne,” 7 the 
Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNY 
tbat the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d.. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. : 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 







































































LITO: "Drew Luis Poe S1ce - 


—— PIANOS manutactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS only. 








